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Poetry, 





LADY WENTWORTH. 
BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


One hundred years ago, and something more, 

In Queen street, Portsmouth, at her tavern 
door, 

Neat as a pin and blooming as arose, 

Stood Mistress Stavers in her furbelows, 

Just as a cuckoo-clock was striking nine. 

Above her head, resplendent on the sign, 

The portrait of the Earl of Halifax, 

In scarlet coat and periwigz of flax, 

Surveyed at leisure all her varied charms, 

Her cap, her bodice, her white folded arms, 

And half resolved, though he was past his 
prime, 

And rather damaged by the lapse of time, 

To fall down at her feet, and to declare 

The passion that had driven him to despair. 

For from his lofty station he had seen 

Stavers, her husband, dressed in bottle-green, 

Drive his new flying stage-coach, four in hand, 

Down the long lane and out into the land, 

And knew that he was far upon the way 

To Ipswich and to Boston on the Bay! 


Just then the meditations of the Earl 

Were interrupted by a little gir), 

Barefooted, ragged, with neglected hair, 

Eyes full of laughter, neck and shoulders bare— 
A thin slip of a girl, like a new moon, 

Sure to be rounded into beauty soon; 

A creature men would worship and adore, 
Though now in mean habiliments she bore 

A pail of water, dripping, through the street, 
And bathing, as she went, her naked feet. 


It was a pretty picture, full of grace,— 

The slender form, the delicate, thin face ; 

The swaying motion, as she hurried by; 

The shining feet, the Jauzhter’in her eye, 

That o’er her face in ripples gleamed and 
glanced, 

As in her pail the shifting sunbeam danced ; 

And with uncommon feelings of delight 

The Earl! of Halifax beheld the sight. 

Not so Dame Stavers, for he heard her say 

These words, or thought he did, as plain as 
day: 

“O Martha Hilton! Fie! how dare you go 

About the town half dressed, and looking so ?”’ 

At which the gipsy laughed, and straight re- 
plied: 

‘No matter how I look; I yet shall ride 

In my own chariot, ma’am.”’ And on the child 

The Ear! of Halifax benignly smiled, 

As with her heavy burden she passed on, 

Looked back, then turned the corner, and was 
gone. 

What, next, upon that memorable day, 

Drew his august attention was a gay 

And brilliant equipage, that flashed and spun, 

The silver harness glittering in the sun, 

Outridérs with red jackets, lithe and lank, 

Pounding the saddles as they rose and sank, 

While all alone within the chariot sat 

A portly person with three-cornered hat, 

A crimson velvet coat, head high in air, 


And diamond buckles sparkling at his knees, 

Dignified, stately, florid, much at ease. 

Onward the pageant swept, and as it passed 

Fair Mistress Stavers courtesied low and fast; 

For this was Governor Wentworth, driving 
down 

To Little Harbor, just beyond the town, 

Where his great house stood looking out to 
sea— 

A goodly place, where it was good to be. 





It was a pleasant mansion, an abode 

Near and yet hidden from the great high-road, 

Sequestered among trees, a noble pile, 

Baronial and colonial in its style; 

Gables and dormer-windows everywhere, 

And stacks of chimneys rising high in air— 

Pandan pipes, on which all winds that blew 

Made mournful music the whole winter 
through. ‘ 

Within, unwonted splendors met the eye— 

Panels and floors of oak, and tapestry ; 

Carved chimney-pieces, where on brazen dogs 

Revelled and roared the Christmas fires of logs ; 

Doors opening into darkness unawares, 

Mysterious passages, and flights of stairs; 

And on the walls,in heavy gilded frames, 

The ancestral Wentworths with Old-Scripture 
names. 


Such was the mansion where the great man 
dwelt, 

A widower and childless; and he felt 

The loneliness, the uncongenial gloome 

That like a presence haunted every room ; 

For though not given to weakness, he could 
feel 

The pain of wounds that ache because they 
heal. 


The years came and the years went,—seven in 
all,— 

And passed in cloud and sunshine o’er the hall ; 

The dawns their splendor through the cham- 
bers shed, 

The sunsets flushed its western windows red; 

The snow was on its roofs, the wind, the rain ; 

Its woodlands were in leaf and bare again ; 

Moons waxed and waned, the lilacs bloomed 
and died, 

In the broad river ebbed and flowed the tide, 

Ships went to sea and ships came home from 
sea, 

And the slow years sailed by and ceased to be. 


And all these years had Martha Hilton served 

In the Great House, not wholly unobserved ; 

By day, by night the silver crescent grew, 

Though hidden by clouds her light still shin- 
ing through ; 

A maid of all work, whether coarse or fine, 

A servant who made service seem divine! 

Through her each room was fair to look upon, 

The mirrors glistened and the brasses shone; 

The very knocker on the outer door, 

If she but passed, was brighter than before. 


And now the ceaseless turning of the mill 

Of Time, that never for an hour stands still, 
Ground out the Governor’s sixtieth birthday 
And powdered his brown hair with silver-gray. 
The robin, the forerunner of the spring, 

The bluebird with his jocund carolling, 

The restless swallows building in the eaves, 
The golden buttercups, the grass, the leaves, 
The lilacs tossing in the winds of May— 

All welcomed this majestic holiday! 

He gave a splendid banquet, served on plate, 
Such as beeame the Governor of the State, 
Who represented England and the King, 
And was magnificent in everything. 

He had invited all his friends and peers— 
The Pepperels, the Langdons, and the Lears, 
The Sparhawks, the Penhallows, and the rest, 
For why repeat the name of every guest? 


But I must mention one, in bands and gown, 
The rector there, the Reverend Arthur Brown, 
Of the Established Church; with smiling face 
He sat beside the Governor and said grace ; 
And then the feast went on, as others do, 
But ended as none other I e’er knew. 
When they had drunk the King, with many a 
cheer, 
The Governor whispered in a servant’s ear, 
Who disappeared, and presently there stood 
Within the room, in perfect womanhood, 
A maiden, modest and yet self-possessed, 
Youthful and beautiful, and simply dressed. 
Can this be Martha Hilton? It must be! 
Yes, Martha Hilton, and no other she! 


Dowered with the beauty of her twenty years, 

How lady-like, how queen-like she appears ; 

The pale, thin crescent of the days gone by 

Is Dian now in all her majesty! 

Yet scarce a guest perceived that she was there, 

Until the Governor, rising from his chair, 

Played slightly with his ruffles, then looked 
down 

And said unto the Reverend Arthur Brown: 

“This is my birthday; it shall likewise be 

My wedding-day, and you shall marry me!” ~ 


The listening guests were greatly mystified, 


“Marry you? Yes, that were a pleasant task, 

Your Excellency; but to whom,4 ask ?” 

The Governor answered: ‘*To this lady here,” 

And beckoned Martha Hilton to draw near. 

She came and stood, all blushes, at his side. 

The rector paused. The impatient Governor 
cried: 

“This is the lady; do you hesitate? 

Then I command you as Chief Magistrate.” 

The rector read the service loud and clear: 

“Dearly beloved, we are gathered here,” 

And so on to the end. Athis command, 

On the fourth finger of her fair left hand 

The Governor placed the ring; and that was 
all; 

Martha was Lady Wentworth of the Hall! 





ONE OF THE OBSTACLES. 


The advocates of woman’s intellectua) equal- 
ity are constantly called upon to show the rea- 
son why she has hitherto been at so much 
disadvantage in the competition. Fortunate- 
ly for our convenience in answering, we are 
constantly being furnished with facts and ar- 
guments by all sorts of persons—and often by 
those who least intend such aid. 

For instance, Dr. Peabody, in his late plea 
for the rights of property—before the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature—is represented as hav- 
ing made this remarkable assertion in regard 
to the wages of women, that, ‘‘The sole reason 
why women were underpaid was that women 
who did not need work were mean enough to 
underbid those who did, and the lowest bid rul- 
ed the market.” 

It does not seem to me—with due deference 
to the sincerity and philahthropy of the 
preacher—that the fact stated in this remark 
is of great importance. But that it should 
have been possible for him to make the re- 
mark is of very great importance. That he 
can announce such a theory—that the Plum- 
mer Professor of Christian Morals at Cam- 
bridge should seem to pronounce it contrary 
to Christian morals for any woman to work 
for money, while she can live witiout working 
—this points clearly to one cause why women 
are underpaid. 

For this is to apply to women a standard of 
right and wrong, diametrically opposite to that 
we apply tomen. Ifa young man who inher- 
its a competency still prefers to support him- 
self by his own energies, in some honorable 
profession, we say, “Well done.”” If a man 
who has earned a competency still prefers an 
active business life to retirement from busi- 
ness, we praise him. On the other hand, we 
feel a sort of contempt for the young man who 
decides to spend life without a regular oc- 
cupation, merely because he has a competen- 
cy by inheritance; and the remark is almost 
proverbial, that America is no place for such 
men. In all the dictionary of every-day life, 
in all the manuals of ethics, there is no such 
adjective as ‘‘mean’”’ to apply to a man who, 
not needing work, yet works—and for money. 

It would, moreover, be a calamity to the 
world, should any such mode be adopted. We 
should lose a large part of the best energy, 
the most adroit invention, the most valua- 
ble science, the most delightful writing, the 
most eminent practice in all professions, if we 
excluded from competition all those “‘not need- 
ing work.’’ Imagine the bar, the pulpit, the lec- 
ture-platform, the book-store, the machine-shop 
suddenly stripped of every man who was ca- 
pable of living, as our country people say, ‘‘on 
his means,” without labor. The qualities that 
put aman above the need of work are often 
the precise qualities that make it most essen- 
tial for the world that his work should keep 
on. And while it keeps on it is better for all 
concerned that he should be paid for it. 

Now can any conceivable reason be shown 
why all this does not apply equally to women, 
or why what is called energy and endurance in 
aman should become only meanness when ex- 
hibited by his sister? For one,I count it a 
blessing and a duty for every human being to 
earn his or her own bread, whatever wealth 
may have come—by inheritance, by accident, 
or by earlier labor—to supersede the need of 
work. And so far from its being a meanness 
for women of property to do this, it seems to 
me a meanness for them not to do it,—since 
their refusal to do it stamps a position of infe- 
riority on self-supporting women—a position 
which nobody attributes in this country to 
self-supporting men. This was long since 
pointed out by Mrs. Dall, whose reasoning is 
here diametrically opposite to Dr. Peabody’s, 
and I think far wiser. ‘Ten Beacon-street 
women, engaged in honorable work, would do 
more for this cause than all the female artists, 
all the speech-making and conventions in the 
world.” (“College, Market and Court@ 2d 
edition, p. 138.) 

But it may be said that the point of the ora- 
tor’s remark lay in the “‘underbid.” Perhaps 
I do not quite understand what this means. If 








Gold-headed cane, and nicely powdered hair, 


None more so than the rector, who replied : 


he means that any considerable class of women 


deliberately avail themselves of their pecu- 

niary independence to work for less wages 

than poorer women, I should doubt the fact. 

It certainly does not exist on any scale large 

enough to materially affect the question. So 

far as I have seen, all women who seek pay- 
ment for their work at all are glad to get the 

market price for it. That this market price is 

itselt affected, in some degree, by the fact that 
many women reside at home, and that this 

sometimes furnishes an excuse for their being 

paid more cheaply, there is nodoubt. But the 

overwhelming majority of self-supporting wo- 
men go away from home to work—as with 
house-servants and factory operatives; and, in 
the case of others, there is no individual 
“meanness” about it—they have seldom stud- 
ied political economy enough to know that 
their living at home has anything to do with 
the low price paid; all they know is that they 
and their families need the money and gladly 
take all they can get. 

I fail, therefore, to understand precisely 
what class of persons Dr. Peabody describes 
as affording by their meanness “the sole 
cause’? why women are underpaid. Perhaps 

he is misreported. But I should say that the 
leading causes why women are underpaid are 
the following: (1.) The social prejudice that 
woman should not be self-supporting except 
from absolute necessity. To this prejudice 
Dr. Peabody’s remark contributes. (2.) The 
superior physical strength of men, giving them 
of necessity a greater range and variety of oc- 
cupations,—since strength can at any time do 
the work of weakness; while weakness can 
rarely do the work of strength. (3.) The fact 
that the ablest women are constantly being 
withdrawn from the labor-market to become 
wives and mothers, while their places are taken 
by new beginners,—so that women, as a class, 
in every vocation, are in a condition of perpet- 
ual apprenticeship, and earn, consequently, the 
pay of apprentices. Either of these three ob- 
stacles seems to me more important than the 
instances of deliberate meanness upon which 
Dr. Peabody lays sole stress. T. W. H. 


CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Miss Augusta Blanche Bernard has been ap- 
pointed post-mistress at West Point. 

Miss Carrie Sain is acting as Adjutant-Gen- 
eral ad interim, in the State of Kansas. 

Mrs, Laura A. Berry, of Davenport, was the 
first lady Notary Public ever appointed in Iowa. 

Miss Kellogg is going to Havana, It is to 
be hoped that her music will have charms to 
soothe the savage Spanish breast. 

The Magnolia, a New Orleans publication, 
is under the editorial direction of Madame 
Massena, a creole lady of that city. 

Schools for girls are multiplying; even a 
normal school for Turkish girls has been es- 
tablished under governmental patronage. 

Matilda Phillips, a younger sister of Adelaide, 
has recently gone to Milan to make her début 
in opera. She possesses a beautiful soprano 
voice, and her instructor predicts great things 
for her. 

The Russians still reverence the Empress 
Catherine as much as if she were alive; and 
the government has recently allotted a sum 
of 400,000 rubles for the erection of a statue 
to her memory. 

Anew volume of essays by Miss Cobbe is 
in the press, entitled, ‘‘Creeds of the East and 
Speculations of the West.” It will contain 
her articles “On Unconscious Cerebration,” 
“On the Religion of Childhood,” and others 
of a similar character. 


Mrs. Miller, the wife of Joaquin Miller, the 
poet,aims at a literary career, and it may be 
that she also will beccme well known to the pub- 
lic. Under the name of Minnie Myrtle, her 
maiden name, she has been known as a grace- 
ful writer for many years. 


Mrs. Brooks, of Cambridge, Mass., made her 
annual Christmas ‘present of a bouquet to 
each of the convicts in the State Prison on 
that day. Fifty of the prisoners exhibit- 
ed bunches of flowers and evergreens in a good 
state of preservation which they had received 
from the generous-hearted lady last year. 














Mrs. Margaret Brown is Engrossing Clerk of 
the Tennessee Senate, and with such signal 
ability does she perform her duties that a res- 
olution was recently offered in that body 
thanking her “for the intelligent industry, 
faultless accuracy and perfect neatness” dis- 
played in her department. 


We are glad to see that the sensible custom 
of English women, to wear thick-soled walking 
shoes, has become prevalent in this country, or 
at least in thecity of New York. This warm- 
er and drier clothing of the feet must greatly 
diminish colds, and the number of deaths from 





pneumonia and consumption. 


The Princess Frederick Charles, one of th 
finest amateur artists in Europe, is painting 
the whole series of battles in which her hus- 
band took command during the French cam- 
paign. She is assisted by several young fe- 
male art students in Berlin, and the kind of 
academy'thus established by her highness is 
kept up with the greatest liberality. 


Rev. Dr. H. O. Tiffany, of Newark, N. J., lec- 
tured recently, in the M. E. Church, on Fourth 
street and New York,’ on “Woman’s Revo- 
lution.” He advocated the fullest liberty 
for woman in regard to education and em- 
ployment, but strongly depreciated the doc- 
trine of ‘‘Woman’s Rights,” as interpreted by 
the present leaders of the movement. 


A new school-house in Richmond street, 
Boston, is erected upon the identical spot 
where, July 23, 1816, the now world-renowned 
dramatic artiste, Charlotte Cushman, was 
born. As a memento of the historical fact, 
and in honor of the distinguished lady, the 
School Committee, by a unanimous vote, 
named the building the “Cushman School.” 


The last person burned at the stake in Spain 
was awoman, who was charged with heresy 
by the Inquisition of Seville, and who suffer- 
ed martyrdom on the 7th of November, 1781, 
A living Spanish writer says:—“I myself saw 
the pile on which this last victim was sacri- 
ficed to human infallibility; . . . . she perish- 
ed on a spot where thousands had met the 
same fate.” 


An American lady travelling in Asia Minor 
says that the female seminary of Beirut, in Syr- 
ia, in charge of Miss Everett and her associates, 
is a model of its kind, and has met with a large 
measure of success. The photograph of a 
young lady from Boston, who spent two years 
in the institution, attracted our attention, as 
it hung at one end of the school-room, encir- 
cled with fresh flowers,—a very pleasant token 
of the regard of these Arab girls for their 
teachers, | 


Miss Maud Banks, daughter of the Hon. N, 
P. Banks, when in France last) fall with her 
father, had several pleasant interviews with 
President Thiers. One day at dinner the old 
President talked and talked about Boston, 
and found that Miss B. could talk Boston per- 
fectly. Before leaving Paris she asked the 
President for his autograph, to which he thus 
responded :— 

‘*“VERSAILLES, October 14, 1871. 

“MADEMOISELLE:—A warm desire to be 
agreeable to you leads me to seek and to find 
the time to address to you these few lines. I 
have been at work since five o’clock in the 
morning, and it is with difficulty that I suc- 
ceed in commanding a few minutes to tell you 
how happy I have been to make the acquaint- 
ance of your father and fee own, and with 
yours that of the young Americans of Boston, 
so simple, so amiable, and speaking French so 
naturally and with such grace. I have one 
wish for them—that you may not bea rarity 
among them; for you would be such every- 
where, even in my dear Paris, to which I am 
very partial. Please express to your co tri- 
ots the interest which I feel in ourold friend 
America, to your father the esteem with 
which he has inspired me, and accept for your- 
self, with my respects, my best wishes for your 
happiness. A. THIERS, 

“President of the French Republic.”’ 








MR. LONGFELLOW’S “LADY WENTWORTH.” 


This poem, reprinted in another column 
from the January Atlantic, draws its materi- 
al from Whittier’s own region and suggests an 
interesting comparison between the methods 
of the two poets. In Whittier, however for- 
eign the theme, we always recognize the 
American spirit; and if he had described this 
marriage of Gov. Benning Wentworth, there 
would have been an imperceptible flavor 
throughout—which is wanting in Longfellow’s 
—implying that the picture was colonial- 
American and not English. Again, it is Whit- 
tier’s method to accept the historic details, 
and adapt his muse to them, so that you read 
them in the ballad as you would have read 
them in the old chronicle itself. Longfellow 
takes a small basis of fact, and then imag- 
ines all the main facts of his legend. 

In this case the simple truth is that Gover- 
nor Benning Wentworth, who was born July 24, 
1696, married for his second wife (March 15, 
1760—not in May, nor yet on his birthday) a 
young girl named Martha Hilton, grand-daugh- 
ter of Hon. Richard Hilton, who was Justice 
of the Superior Court in 1698, It is possible 
—though I have found no record of it—that 
she may have been reduced io poverty, and 
have lived as'a servant at the great Went- 
worth House at Little Harbor before her mar- 
riage. But I take this to have come from the 
poet’s imagination, like the rest. Certainly I 
do not cavilat Mr. Longfellow’s poetic licenses, 
and his poem has a special interest for me; 
but, after all, Whittier’s method—adapting his 
imagination to the actual facts—seems to me 





to show the higher genius, T. W. H. 
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is re fe from meddlesome fingers as Biddy’s | tye same time, enters a good family to learn | ency, woman is blamed for all man’s sins; | there are many others, not yet heard from, en- | faith and work for the object we have in view, rangel 
love- etters, locks of hair, and photographs of the trade, the all-important trade of house- | she it is who leads him tocommitall the crimes | gaged in similar pursuits. A new era in female | aw a he offering oar resolutions and general 
ee When Madam can take a day’s | Keeper; she does not understand the first rudi- | of which he may be guilty, Man, as Mr. Ful- | education is about to open, when universities | co atin this Ban Bad dopey Bik. ycos which 
rest, without finding on her return, that agen- | ments, cannot make a bed,sweep aroom, wash | ton represents him—I fear the gentleman and colleges, most of them with provisions for | influence. s he has 
eral inspection of her linen has eoan found nec- | dishes, or boil a few potatoes properly; and | pictures himself—is a weak, selfish, despicable | scientific instruction, will no longer exclude | Peat w at pres 
essary, ond her evening Coenses' fit Susan al- yet, she demands at least $2.50 per week, and | creature, who renders it necessary for woman women from theiradvantages. Meantime sci- | WOMAN SUFFRAGE. the gre 
— = asherown.” A me when the | the lady of the house is her patient teacher, | to be the personification of all discretion, virtue | entific culture can be carried on withsomesuc- | Jt would seem that the papers, our own among get tha 
girl for w om yee sewed wail midnight on following her day after day, explaining, doing | and wisdom, in order to keep him in the paths cess, under almost any circumstances. What-| others, have been too fast in ron - ° Toh 
bo will met tom you “to get your OWN | over and coaxing; she is exhausted with her | of truth and honor. ever is studied, music or mathematics, or histo- Judge Cartter’s decision, on the fhe err og family 
wore on mem ; A time when a lady who efforts, and looks forward to the time when | Woman's sphere is the home. Undoubted- | ry,or language, or art, it may be approached in | man’s Suffrage, an niin one. He does not influen 
requires a domestic meer ls nes Snyenes to | she can do herself the pleasure of pronouncing | ly; but what are the seventy thousand surplus | the true scientific spirit; the aim being, not | in terms say that the Fourteenth and Fifteenth versal 
pwr ae how rt have s,” and | her “a well-trained servant.’’ This is not the | women in Massachusetts to do? shall they | merely to imbibe the thoughts of others, but | Amendments give to women the right to vote firm. 
= | . . . . ° 5 
okatan re ne gent sve 0 hires a labor- | work of weeks, but months, and even years. | wear themselves out in the vain striving to | to obtain a clear perception of truth by long | without further delay, but he Gaui. Uetare, just as. 
hon : as oe ae red ipa s The Christian woman finds itserious mission- | obtain a home, that is,a husband, or, by using | and close observation and reasoning. In this | speaking ofthe Fourteenth Amendment, that it men do 
. » rhe reform in the entire system of em- ary work. “The girl must be taught; if I dis- the talents God has entrusted to them, support way alone, by absolute fitness, women may | has advanced woman to a new position ‘dune non ? 
i tg ~ Aon “4 ~ ey tee my neighbor, | charge her for her ignorance, who will teach | themselves honorably ? come to take a high rank among the leaders | jy, full citizenship, that it cotabitoben uae. ing set 
> P . | P s P se ws F af . 
heh wae about the office. His first her?’ After three years, if the girl does not | Now arises this question: if women are | and benefactors of the race. A-E.B. | ateright,” and that now, nothing is needed but to the 
enquiries are, “Do you understand your busi- “sive warning,” “get married,’’ or otherwise | obliged to support themselves, have they not a ——— islati i io a based u 
ness, and who can recommend you?” Patre- | «, a he ’ | Some legislative action to set that right-a-going. 
So ly RI canes | “better herself,” she becomes a tolerable as- | right to demand that, for the same work, as | PHILADELPHIA WOMAN SUFFRAGE MEET-| Judge Cartter holds that suffrage is not based the two 
po nat he a - a vely, asks his sistant, and is ready to leave her faithful teach- | well, or better performed, they shall receive . | upon p preter right: that it is an artificial acumen 
ages, politely says, “I will come, sir, and | oy to work for the first person who offers twen- | the same payment as would be given to men ? | , — , , ight, created b ir’ 7 only me 
try to serve you well.” Pat never alludes to : ‘ Ata recent suffrage meeting in Philadelphia | ™!S"*, created by society, and conferred upon 
° ty-five cents more per week, although a liberal | Yet they do not, and can not obtain it, nor | , yess : hose wl it estee be four 
his former employer, Judge Lawrence, d . 2 ‘ | Edward M. Davis earnestly affirmed his be- | those whom it esteems worthy. 
ployer, g oes y 
. 4 . ’ advance has already been made on her wages, will they ever be able to do so until woman, | ,. .. . : : It s —- duces, 
not boast of his superior office, elegant Brussels ‘ . ” é > | lief in the wisdom of the policy of the Ameri- t seems to us that this is tlte very skeleton 
carpet or patent spittoon ; : and she still requires “constant looking after,” | having the right of suffrage, is placed on a | enn Milan Galea Aasetietion. tn atest of the most antiquated notions. All rights are even m 
” ey not a word says Pat, | and takes a kind of pleasure in slighting work , political equality with man. — , . “6 “— — a Sn tt . te decisior 
but leaves with a respectful bow. | ‘ethaneven tt ibl 7 Sat ene cement Bie: Deltows a .__ | to the single question of suffrage. natural which are necessary to the freedom, , , 
Now look for one moment at Molly, Pat’s mathe eens oe : . panne ps aianaaiiee eee | The following are his resolution and speech development and proper activity of men. Is 9 her 
sister, who seeks service with Mrs. Gray. She | o¢¢ 4; pork still on small pay, out | » Inveigent aN" | on the subject. that only nature which contains the widest wc 
’ of which he boards himself,and pays for wash- | Obliging shop-keepers, who say that female | , ife 2 : sume tl 
rings the front-door bell, and is shown in to ine, In hie work, be i bh h lo | clerks are not satisfactory,” tl inet r| Resolved, That the events of the past year | $¢*ms of human life? Does not nature in- l 
await Mrs. G.’s arrival; she surveys the rooms, — - aa yt peace tape * = ur : oo - ns + -dllbows * ve OF | more than ever confirm us in the rightfulness clude growths as well as beginnings? Are comes 
and decides, “Yes, these will do pretty well,” a particular wt ing, and tries faithfully to do it, | numerous equally conscientious, inte igent | and necessity of recognizing the right of wo- | we to go back to find men’s nature, or forward ? gard to 
’ for transgression No. 2 would bring dismissal. | and obliging shop-keepers,” who say that fe- | man to vote; that we rejoice in the widespread r, aire am . * the alm 
when the lady enters. In the most rapid man- f § | dteeuesten of the subdaett that we seleerat Nature is supposed to shove man into life 
. And again we say—ho for areform! The rem- | male book-keepers are more accurate, more | pees: < oct, ths elterate i : 7 . gree of 
ner Molly questions her as to her house, her | gay jg j the hands of the h k 's of | faithful 1 } t ths sles. thes | Om conviction of the wisdom of adhering on | With a few physical rights,—the right of life, tne oh 
hours and habits; she assuresher her last mis- yl hos e hands 0 e woe eepers of | faitorul, and more wr lan ma a that thi# platform to the one idea of “suffrage for | the right of participation in means of liveli- ae 
tress was an “illigant fine lad , America, Let them refuse persistently to em- | they have fewer temptations to be dishonest, | woman”; that although our aim may seem | hood, the right of libert Butall righis. after Wheithe 
1 “Wigant fine lady, and niver put | pio help but th " | as they I o fast i . ste,, | cireumseribed and narrow, we are firm in the : as S See a intelli 
ploy any help but those who understand the | y have no fast horses, wine suppers, etc., | hese fe , “ : . intellige 
no coarse work on me; she always had ‘an ex- aioe dell ty dnenk girls will | to waste their own, and their employer's u | faith that its results will be broad and endur- | “¢S¢ ew primary and parsimonious gifts to nese & 
tra’ to swape the steps and walk, and she | pons y or do, and soon girls wi | : 28 ployer's Mon- | ing particularly in view of the fact that our | the body of man, are called artificial, and are inf | 
wouldn’t live in any place unless she could | 7 cot ne oo o A on goonies Let training: | aA a - i te | platform is any nk aes enough to ~_ supposed toinhere in society at large, and to - — 
have every night out” Ghe asks to sco the | schools, either public or private, be opened, | ow Mr. Fulton, as a minister of Christ,— | amy one 4 Bg a eiaiow | oO Caen, yw be eonferred upon individuals by special grace. pons © 
: where not only the needy, but our own daugh- | who taught us to “Render unto Cysar the ever may be their position In society or their B ail “ig " = they ar¢ 
kitchen, and sees it; but she couldn’t live with tore and olet h t : | things that Cosar’s.” 1 al; bsp | opinions on the subject; and finally, we cor- ut & mane nature & net thet fom which and 
a family ‘who didn’t have tubs set and hot and ‘rs and sisters who cannot practice at home, pes g A : = mer 8, as we > ya bpd dially invite all who can in good faith join our | he started, but that to which he comes by q Are 
cold water all over the house. “Laws, mam, pss bet dor pe thorough course. Let | re af Goox the things that are God’s,”—can | society to do so. . normal development. If nature gives rights to tot “ 
I've only lived in the most genteelest families.” our doors be closed on Biddy or Jane as quick- | tin it not an imperative duty for every man | om — OF MB. mes Is a his seed-form, how much more to his full-grown ent shar 
- | ly as those of our husbands or sons on Pat or , to vote, passes my comprehension. Does the | nese resolutions are easily understood by | ,._ r i nee count fr 
And Molly leaves with a tossof her head. Im- | 7), o-oo’ “<a moe po ibl ; ; st...) ¢,,,. | Most of those whom I see before me who have fruit-form, The right to liberty comprehends thei 
agine Mr. G. subjected to a similar entertain- omas, when they attempt to dazzle us with | ates iggy e nastiness of our elections’ Jus- | been educated on the free platform of the anti- | 4 right to the fullest activity of the whole man yor we 
ment with Pat. Do younotsec the gentleman the splendors of a former home, or,dictate the tify men of the cleanest morals in thinking it | slavery agitation, but a new generation is upon | jn that liberty. Each special right, as man ly accep 
‘ management of our domestic affairs. Let us | right to keep away from them’’? How, then, | the stage; new people are here to take part | : : " . mands f 
from Erin flying down the office-stairs, and | 1. 6 servants not afraid of doing thi hat, | does the gentlemar lial i | and influence our decisions, many of whom | “¢¥¢lops, is part of the original natural right. eonshhn 
hear Mr. G. thundering, “Get out of here, you ave servants not afraid of doing this, or that, peoen an _ peopese to remedy ane | know but little of the struggles and perplexi- | Even artificial rights derive their virtue from —_— 
rascal! the man who works for me must do but ready to work, as we work, when and | counteract this inexpressible nastiness’ ? | ties that have been endured within the last | some latent connection with natural rights. appear t 
what I ask him, or go. None of your impu- where it is most needed. Let every house- | will he do it. by keeping all decent people away | thirty years, so that in the effort to liberate | To prevent a conflict, between the strong and rusts 
Sots ides keeper look after her servants’ interests, in a | from the polls, and giving the balance of pow- the slave free speech should not be lost. To | 1), k in tl arcise of rigt oj does not 
, Sir; leave! the rooms that are good | ,. a . these at least it is proper to say that these the weak in the exercise of rights, society may ‘ 
enough for me are quite good enough for you.” kindly manner, caring for them when sick, | ¢T to men, whom he himself proves to be un- | yesolutions may be more far-reaching than | mediate and regulate, but never, except for = a 
But Pat says nothing of the sort. pa Mr, | 204 treating them as becomes their position; | Worthy of trust? Will not the presence of | theyseem. ‘ crime, suppress the exercise of rights. abandon 
G. require an unusual service, he simply an..| £27 in no position in life does one understand | true-hearted, pure-minded women in caucuses, th demanding suffrage for woman, we do it | ‘79 determine whether suffrage is a natural to do th 
- ‘ | . s reg av j ich j ‘ “S . Le 
mounces the fact with,“‘Here, Pat. I want son |” fully and forcibly the old adage, “Familiar- | 40d at the pulls, purify our elections of some a Welasead oat ape ap he right, it is necessary to ask whether a partici- the dom 
to do this for me, and be quick about it.” | ty breeds contempt,” as in the relation of | Of their “inexpressible nastiness” ? Would | to increase the happiness of the human race, | pation in the construction and management ing sche 
Sihd Sia tia nite poneeee ote him of an even- | Mistress and servant. We use this word in its | our politicians descend to many of the dirty | according to our ideas of happiness, but even | of society is really advantageous to the welfare — 
ing, “Pan, 2 chet wont yon to-aigha shows env. | 27°97 meaning. Christ himself was called a | — oa employ to obtain political power, ihe talento on . af ‘Gauaaee ot | of thecitizen? If it is, then the vote is his by It embes 
en,” and the cheerful answer is, “All right, servant, and a few weak fanatics only have 1 by ey mew their wives wore would know impurity as against purity, for injustice as | Tight. Whatever is needed to the best devel- aud fort 
yer honor.” | ever attached to it any false interpretation. ofthem? 1 think not. Ralph Waldo Emer- | against justice, for or against a republic, we | opment, and to the fullest activity and hap- instincti 
Molly would refuse to do the simplest q.| Men claim their superiority in the manage- | 800 exclaims, ‘“What pious men in the parlor | still mean to urge and demand the right for | piness of manhood, belongs to men on the panionst 
implest errand, ment of their own servants with areat truth | will vote for what reprobates at tl jis? | Women to vote. This society has nothing to » o ae ¥ forces t 
and as to an evening’s work, why, bless you! . ee See | ae. Se Pols’ , | do as to how woman shall vote when she has ground of uatural rights. There are more i 
ask any of our best housekeepers what the an- Women alone can work out this problem, Suppose some quick-witted wife or sister should | the right recognized; it is our duty as mem- | natural rights in what are called artificial con- =e & 
swer would be. and they are fully equal toit, if once aroused | question such a man as to his motives for so | bers of this organization to see that this right | ditions than in simpleand primary ones, The oe 
J to its great importance. This question in- | doing, can you notimagine his air of eonscious is accorded. i i i : mental | 
Do you tell me Molly is one of the large wslves alten ial relati Si be ceeainad | - sriorit ane 6 lie: “My d It may be that in the progress of this cause right os miirage fs the right to make the laws firm, wo! 
class of poor servants, and neither understands rsocial relations. Six determined, | Supe y eplies, “My dear, you can’t | 4 may find it proper to make our aims more | 0? which our happiness depends, to determine a : 
> | . te? * > - , v . ® . ¢ | 
her duties, or her position in life? Look, then good women can reform all the servants in a understand ; it’s policy, my dear, policy’ No! | numerous, and tofurm an organization similar | what shall become of our property, to provide oes Full 
at a class far, far above Molly in their own es. | Beighborhood, by patient labor and womanly | we can’t understand, nor do we wish to un- » one started in Liverpool on the 14th of | education and opportunity for our children, to her held 
‘imation. See Jane from Nova Scotia: she | °° | derstand such policy! But, gentlemen, the reer to omen a) or eee ee guard our families from violence or vice; in skill now 
could and would hire out to do your meer Let us wipe out these false notions of servili- | time is coming when woman, with the ballot, | of individuals,” ot ala the tev. Gesens | short, to secure happiness for ourselves and — 
’ . p . ‘ * * ‘ . | * . . * * B 
wash your dishes, scour knives and silver ty, make our work as agreeable as possible, be | (for there is no doubt she will soon have it, if | Butler presided ; Professor Newman, Mr. Hop- | our children. Suffrage in America includes in - nders , 
serub your kitchen floor, and make your fami. generous in praising where it is deserved, and | Mr. Fulton can be induced to continue to lec- ~~, oe J. yy . a pry — it every natural right of man. It is a method brings di 
- , y ray ‘ email ; : . E. Butler and Miss ia Becker attending ‘ , , : , 
dy bread. Whatare herdemands? She comes firm in reproving where it is necessary. ture and preach against the cause, a3 he is and taking part. > oe © | of the exercise of the most sacred rights of hu- — en 
into your presence in a more quiet way than By all means let us have schools, and soon | now doing,) will oblige you to pursue a policy Although the aims of our organization are | man beings. While, then, society may regu- im Cite of 
Molly, tells you she has been used to farm it will become as important to Mary or Julia | she can understand, though I very much fear | not as numerous, and may not be as broad, | late the mere ircideuts of this grand and cen- are the v 
work, unused to carpeted floors, and annoys to have their diploma, as to a graduate of a fe- | she will first be obliged to teach you that ook grey ee, i Cy OUP —r ry ———. tral natural right, as to times, places, and man- regen 
‘ \ r “ a Sten 660 ._ | Ship, are framed on so just a basis thabany an r . RL incl ia is more 
you in various ways by her awkwardness; male cottage on a normal school. ; monaaly, even in politics, is the best poli every person who is loyal to suffrage to women ner, yet society did not confer it, and has no astiemiie 
still, you think she might be trained ; ‘Riitectn j Because you and I, my dear friend, have at | cy. SorpuiaA EpGEWORTH. may become members of our association, as right to suppress it. wife i : 
‘ : ; * P hom autia : ons . inv 
strong and well,—on the whole you think you ast succeeded in our assistants, the work is —__—_ —.-e—— —_________ may be seen by two following articles of our On this broad ground we are willing to fight a 
; none the less important; convincing proof SCIENTIFIC CULTURE FOR WOMEN. constitution, 2 bi ; an’s Sufi , hood is tl 
will give heratrial. But listen to her last mod- rte A fe oe A cat aon & pr . Art. LL. Its object shall be to promote the | the battle of Woman's Suffrage. Ttis her nat the shai 
est demand, “I can’t live nowheres unless I : rte heer tcaepgghe visit- | 1 women are, in the.future, to enter upon a | cause of Woman Suffrage; and with this end | ural right. The suppression of & bs a pubis upon the 
am treated as one of the family,and eat with or of Susan's assures herin a loud tone, sane, wider field of action and thought than they in view, — and yee tracts, doc- | wrong. We wish to see woman come to suf- ma th. 
them; I’ve always been used to that.” Eat 7 o gots Coen gust ap ny podees now, an’ Fe now occupy, if they are to take their places’ om acne Seiean to te Leiionend Sage pees Qe nmasensegen Sere et marrying 
with your family, give your children instruction ~" to know how ladies can help emesives, | among the leaders of humanity, one thing will | to Congress; to employ lecturers aud agents, and justice, and not have her smuggled in, in duties in 
gratis in eating with a knife, blowing the unless they goes to werk; heaps of ’em can’t do | », absolutely necessary for them, namely, sci- | hold meetings, and to take any other measures | some other way; and it was in that spirit that therefor, ; 
nose at table, and reaching hither and thith- — oe — a t. =—" once more | entific education. For thequality that marks | p,veedior Baag deemed proper by the Executive | we es on what we understood to be port. Th 
: : ain I say—ho, for a reform! ‘iy ri Pe Jartter’s decisi sspectins ‘if- My 
er? wale ae vision engages you she is say- 96 y ¥ ee | the present and prospective intellectual activi- Art. V. Any person may become a member | ri - pen : ae ge ” aoe Ge whe tween mz 
ing, “No, ma’am, I couldn’t live with folks who Pree : * | ty of the world is its scientific aim. Every- | Of this association by signing the constitution | yore ; er pes . a er that inste 
called their hired folks servants.” - thing is now believed to be subjec vicn | Of Sending the name to the secretary and con- | decides that by fair and proper construction r of sh: 
Poor J : REV. J. D. FULTON’S “TRUE WOMAN.” |. Oo’ ‘ oe sungect to the relgt | tributing annually to its funds, 'the Fourteenth Amendment recognizes the ber of sha 
‘oor Jane, that dreadful word, servant,—one a | of law—to be governed by certain fixed princi- | ‘There is therefore no uarrow test, and all | soit of suf ith si she contr 
| : ‘ ’ suffrage is site 2 ; 
who serves. My friend Blue-tape, the mer- Epiror WoMAN’s JoURNAL:—I chanced a | ples; consequently there is but one right way | can join, and are invited to join, whatever a is es ap f : ste ne i. a — husband’: 
chant, serves his customers. Mr. Jones, who | few days ago to take up “The True Woman,’ | of elucidation, which is, to discover what those | ™#Y be their opinions on other : ubjects ; what- rears crcesett amaggaBes — vapeen 24 pus ¢ at right support te 
kept five servants before the Chicago fire, now | by Rev. J. D. Fulton, and, though I have a | laws or leading principles are. Every conceiv- aaa") A pele cag genre Ae cag — “ | - rf pitino. = a oe eh fF Seay . that she n 
t “serves his former friends and patrons with | great distaste for the coarse invective in which | able subject is, or will be, brought to the test of | our motto; pow they may or my po } a ange fence ee pd oo co hg of the ace 
i fresh meat daily.” Mrs. Thankful, widow of | the man generally indulges, I conctuded to | scientificmethod. Inafew years vast progress | other places is out of our sphere tu decide. a . sige t 7 0 ye <— cia Iam su 
! Rey. Jonas Thankful, a lady of culture and re- | read the book. Having done so, I am free to | has been made in all the myriad variety of This policy has been tried in the anti-slay- | seit yd wong _" G gegnyetccwol libens friends to 
f finement, serves her friends in the capacity of | confess my sympathy with the cause was never | mechanical arts. This progress has not come pe yan oe teciey. Salas oo reer . = tl ryten “ hg psten ae ing memt 
! governess; and Mrs. T. does not “eat with the | so great, and though I have in no way identi- | about by any series of lucky chances or hap- | ly successful. Great efforts may be made to | ai —s pom ‘al payne mite aoa expressio1 
i family.’ Why? Because, in Jones’ vernac- | fied myself with it, this book, supposed to be a | hazard experiments, but is the result of long- blind us as to the true application of this poli- | ee eee mistaken 
ular, “they are so stuck up’’? Notatall. She | great(?) argument against the Woman Suf- | continued scientific study. Now the same - ’ “gs oy may > = — en eclann ' EIS eI EG tance for 1 
- | a Clr ° > » ry q » > arle: » P < 
has a delicate sense of propriety, knows the | frage movement, has decided me to give my | methods are beginning to be applied to social es ole of aseseanes of 1 mi po Bar 9 the | on nee isthat. of cates ao tee cease to i 
f family meal should be eminently a social meal, | heartiest support to it. A weaker, more | questions, to government, to theology,and even | suppression of one right in order to establish | ton and Maine Railroad, who died a few days not only 
and the presence of one outsider, even if a| puerile argument upon any subject it was | to the fine arts. anotuer, we must persevere with patience, | since from the bite of his little daughter, a that they : 
cherished friend, would act asarestraint. The | never my good fortune to see. Argument!| Are women ready to enter upon this careful | and our hopes will be realized. | mere child. She had been suffering for a the efficier 
: undet welcome guest Would not care to be al- | can ntten of untenelll hema tinal h af ep one sl : | In 1840 an efturt was made to prevent the | short time with diphtheria, and her father, for h 
! gu ° SESSTHOR CC UAERAIS Propositions Se CRE | Searen & ter truth ve they ve y to give up | women of the country from taking an equal | sume reason not stated, put his hand on her this end tl 
' ways there; this is atime sacred to home, and | ed argument? Let us take an instance. | falsities and shams, illogical dogmas, senseless | part with men on the platform of the Ameri- | mouth, when she seized and bit it with just of those 
} its immediate members. Papa tells a stroke | Mr. Fulton, on page 7, makes this statement : @prejudices, halfness and superficiality, and come left eg ea — Early in that year | force enough to break the skin, The virus themselve: 
1} of business, mamma has a few suggestions to | “Man, without woman, wants completeness— | serenely and patiently to the beautiful task ? mon om = pth oy FA Fs bw Glens aimee auaae de tania, —— progress of! 
7 make, and the dear children are heavy laden | physically, mentally, and spiritually.’ Then, | It is a beautiful task, to seek for the truth, the | son held meetings through the eastern section | a week's illness, during which time his body a future le 
with confidences of all sorts. Mrs. Thankful | to prove the physical incompleteness, he adds, | law, the thought and design of God in all ! of this State four the purpose of inducing our ' became much swollen, he died. subject. 
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Gorrespondence, 


—_ 


OUR ENGLISH LETTER. 1 


; Lonpon, Dee, 10, 1871. 

In my last letter I made reference to the 
article, “Self-supporting Wives,” by “T! W. 
H.,” in a recent issue of the JouRNAL. I 
was then led ‘to speak of the benefits that 
would result from equality between the part- 
ners in the domestic firm. From this ar- | 
rangement it is not expected that wives will 
generally be “self-supporting,” in the sense in 
which “T. W. I.’ uses the expression. But 
he has misappropriated thatterm. Wives are 
at present in most cases self-supporting, and 
the great aim of this woman movement is to 
get that fact. recognized. 

To have a family to enjoy, and to put that 
family in a position of the highest honor and 
influence, i$; as has been said, the almost uni- 
yersal aii of both parties in the domestic 
firm. Now,is not the work that women do | 
just as essential for this end as the work that | 
men do? Isnotthe part of either a sine qua 
non? ‘The necessity of either to the other be- 
ing settled, the only further consideration as 
to the equivalence of the two functions is 
based upon the quantity and agreeableness of 
the two divisions of the work, and the mental | 
acumen required for its performance, The 
only measure for the quantity of work is to 
be found in the physical exhaustion it pro- 
duces. Take the average of women, and allow 
even men to be judges, and what will be the 
decision upon this point? In the same way, 
in regard to the agreeableness of the two 
halves of the present division, it is safe to as- 
sume that the decision of men would corrob- 
orate the average judgment of women. In re- 
gard to the skill or mental acumen required, 
the almost universal verdict is, that a high de- 
gree of this is not less essential to the femi- 
nine share of the work than to the masculine. 
Whether the average woman of to-day is less 
intelligent than the average man, is a question 
more difficult to decide. That they are not 
inferior to men in capacity for thought, the re- 
ports from the “mixed” schoois prove. If 
they are below them in acquired knowledge 
and actual intelligence, it must be attributed 
to the disabilities attendant upon their pres- 
ent share of the world’s work, and must dis- 
count from the agreeableness or desirability of 
their occupations, and hence, on the universal- 
ly accepted principles of political economy, de- 
mands for them an increase of wages. If these 
considerations are carefully weighed, it must 
appear that the average wife is just as much 
self-supporting as the average husband. She 
does not make the turns that actually bring 
jiu money. She relinquishes, sacrifices and 
abandons, for the most part, her opportunities 
to dv this, when she becomes a wife. But 
the domestic firm is not simply a money-mak- 
ing scheme, otherwise the association of two 
men or of two women could constitute it.” 
It embraces wider interests, both for society 
aud for the individual—the gratification of the 
instinctive longing for a compiemental com- 
panionship and for, offspring—the mightiest | 
forces that drive human beings to action, 
since they necessarily underlie all other hu- 








LETTER FROM PIERMONT, N. Y. 


PIERMONT, Dec. 28, 1871. 

My Dear JouRNAL:—Lovking out of my 
window this wintry December day, I recall its 
perfect contrast,—how I walked out of my door 
one afternoon in October in my usual sober 
mood, and returned a few hours afterward in 
a kind of frenzy wrought by the gorgeous effect 
of color on the views between Rockland on 
the Palisades and Piermont on the Hudson. 
On the hills, in the slanting sunshine of that 


| afternoon, I saw the dripping gold of the bick- 


ory trees, the tulip poplar, the birches, the 
beeches} in the glades were oak trees, some 


blood-red, some maroon deepening into pur- | 


ple; on the roadside the maples were dropping 


| scarlet, the dog-wood filled the hedges with 


mottled leaves of a pervading plum-color, the 
olive green of wild pear-trees lay under my 
feet, the low sumach burned in patches here 
and there in lanes and on gentle slopes, and the 
flames of the Virginia creeper twisted up the 
elms, or hung in festoons on the slender cedars, 
Crown on crown of hill-top was flinging each 
to each some new triumph of glory. 

People passed me in carriages followed by 
wagons loaded with trunks; they were return. 
ing to “rings,” to buying and selling, to dress- 
ing and striving, and all the tumult of joy or 
woe that go to make up New York city. I 
recalled a sermon that I heard from a fashion- 
able minister last winter on “Opportunities.’’ 
He put great stress on the education in art, 
and music, and literature, and social life, to be 
found only in cities. I thought then, and I 
think now, that we, the people, need far more 
to be taught to appreciate and to use the op- 
portunities to be found in the country. To 
open the eye in the country for an instant is to 
see wonders that all the sciences are employ- 
ed in explaining, it is to read poems and to see 
pictures, it is to believe in Bibles,to sing 
psalms, and to pray, and to give thanks. To 
open the eye in the country is to be religious, 
reflective and sincere. Opportunities indeed! 

But here I was checked in my wrath, for I 
had arrived at the end of the Palisades, and in 
view of the great Hudson as it opens into the 
bay called the Tappan Zee, and I forbore to 
shake my fist at the Smiths, the Browns, the 
Thompsons, who were turning their backs on 
my opportunities to go to theirs. I just stop- 
ped and let my eye range around the whole 
circuit of mountain forms, of valley and glade, 
of towns and villas on both sides of the river, 
lying in the glory of thissupreme day. There 
was Nyack just above the Zee; bounded on 
the north by the bold Hook mountain, or, as 
the ancient Dutch mariners called it, ‘‘Bed- 
ricteger’s Hook,” which stood out in the river 
in the haze of this afternoon like a huge ame- 
thyst. On the east of the Hudson were Sing- 
Sing, Tarrytown, Singleton, Dobbs’ Ferry, all 
shining on their hill-sides, and linked together 
by mansions and villas, and churches and cot- 
tages,and by the most interesting events of our 
Revolutionary history, and still more tenderly 
perhaps by the pen of the gentle Irving. [could 
even descry the gables of his house, “Woltert’s 





dies through this marsh and finally loses itself 
in the Tappan Zee. 
Along this Sparkill for a mile or more strug- 
| gles the village of Piermont; some part of it 
has Dutch features, among which lager beer 
saloons are very prominent; some of it is of 
American origin and occupancy, but near the 
Pier, which extends a mile and a half into the 
Zee, and gives the name to the town, the vil- 


finally runs into unsightly Irish “‘patches’”’ and 
geese lots. But it recovers itself again and be- 
comes the “Nyack Road,’ which is really a 
beautiful drive on the river bank, lined all the 
way with picturesque houses, cultivated lawns 
and flower-gardens, boat and bathing-houses. 
| ‘The Pier was built when this was the termi- 
nus of the Erie Railroad, and passengers and 
freight were transferred here to boats for New 
York. 
| The mountain that runs parallel with the 
| river road is dotted all along with beautiful 
| country seats of city people, and the Northern 
New Jersey Railroad runs along midway on 
the rocky bluffs, the grand spectacle of the riv- 
er, and the opposite shore, compensating for 
the seeming perils of the slender threads of 
steel that curve above the frightful precipices. 

Pleasant and distinguished people find their 
way up here,and Nature and I often stand 
aside in the pretty cedar-lined roads that wind 
around from hill to hill, and let elegant car- 
riages pass. We agree that the phenomena of 
chignon and tournure, and all the “pink and 
white” and blue and scarlet “‘tyrannies” of fash- 
ion, have also “rights that we are bound to re- 
spect,’’ although when we saw the dust of their 
departing carriage wheels on that glorious Oc- 
tober day, and thought of what they were leay- 
ing, and to what they were going, we did lose for 
a moment our grace of charity. 

Down on the Sparkill, near the foot of the 
Palisades, in a brick house, mossy and richly 
toned by time, lives Gaylord Clark, one of the 
last of the wits and scholars that were associated 
in editing and conducting the Knickerbocker 
Magazine. Lalways pay silentand sad respect 
to this distinguished editor and author, when I 
see him passing along the street 


‘“‘—like one whose lights are fled, 

Whose garlands dead, 

And all but him departed.” 
Another house in this vicinity has a weird in- 
terest as the home of Edgar Poe’s Annibal 
Lee. 

Whichever way I ride or walk, some legend 
of love, or history of war, or association with 
| literature, combines with the magnificence of 
| the natural scenery to enchant my imagina- 
| tion. The old King’s Road runs back of our 
Clausland mountain to Haverstraw, and thence 
| through all those towns which our troops 
| made memorable in their weary marches to 
| and from West Point. Down this road Gen. 
| Greene and Gen. Knox and another officer 

conducted their witty, accomplished young 
prisoner, poor André, 
The very rocks on the road appeal to one 
with their mute faces as if they would gladly 
| render up their secrets of those days. Person- 








Roost,” down close to the river, in a thicket of | alities of those whose names in history seem so 


trees and vines and shrubbery. Sleepy Hol- 
low lies two or three miles above. 
Nature and I agreed then and there that Ir- 


| dim come vividly befure me. I see soldiers 


| and officers in their military costume, I hear 
their speech, their talk of battles, of love, of 


man interests in giving to human being its ele- | ving is an imperishable part of this region of the | home; they sing songs, they drink, they swear, 


mental possibility. 
firm, woman is an essential element, since she 
does fully half the work in quantity, and since 
her half of the work requires neither less 
skill nor affords more pleasure in the perform- 
ance, and since in entering the firm she sur- 
renders her opportunities for doing work that | 
brings direct money returns, how is it that she 








can be said to be non-self-supporting? Only | so many Rip Van Wiukles, shiftlessly idling , Many brave even the winter, for the sake of | 


in this sense, that the large part of her wages 
are the voluntary apportionment of the other 
member of the firm, directly dependent upon | 
his more or less reasonable choice, or his ir- | 
rational caprice, as the case may be. That the | 
wife, in virtue of being a wife, earns her liveli- 
hood is the universal legal construction which | 
the statutes of every civilized country put | 
upon the obligations assumed in this relation. | 
How, then, is she non-self-supprting? In | 
marrying she pledges herself to perform the 
duties incumbent upon a wife, and in return 
therefor, receives a legal guarantee fur sup- 
port. The only clifference in this respect be- | 
tween marriage aud ordinary partnerships is, | 
that instead of contracting for a definite num- | 
ber of sharesin the proceeds of the business, 
she contracts for simple support during the | 
husband’s lifetime, leaving the limits of this 
Support to his generosity, and for the years 
that she may survive him, the use of one-third | 
of the accumulations. | 
Iam sure it isa mistake on the part of our | 
friends to speak of wives as non-self-support- | 
ing members of society. ,The misuse of the 
expression has a tendency to perpetuate a 
mistaken view, which it is of the first impor- | 
tance for us to get rid of. We should never | 
cease to impress upon the public that wives 
not only work as hard as husbands do, but 
that they are above all things eager to increase 
the efficiency of their work, and that it is to 
this end that they are asking for the removal 
of those disabilities that have ever shown 
themselves to be the worst of trammels to the 
progress of efficiency in the work of men. In 
a future letter, I may speak further on this 
subject. Mary E. BErpy. 








| 


flow here was the secret of his large, serene 
style. He was no innovator, leaping madly 
down savage mountain passes; he flowed on 
among the ways of men, bearing his precious 
freight of history and the tenderest romance 
into the uses of commonday. The very sloops 
and schooners, as I regarded them, seemed like 


along in their old ways, scorning the steam- 


| boats that puffed by them, and the cars that 


hourly sbriek and tear along on either bank, 


Since, in the domestic | Hudson; that its broad, even, almost noiseless | and some are ‘sober and stern and prayerful. 


|The past seems very real and very sublime, 

| here on the Hudson, and the present—this too 
is sublime. Wealth and taste are building all 

| the way up the Palisades from Jersey City, 

| twenty-five miles to Piermont. 

| New York pours out a multitude every sum- 

| mer evening to enjoy these heights and shores. 


| the peace and dignity and economy of these 
| elegant and secluded homes. 
| ‘The native, sleepy Dutchman is waking up, 


lage takes on‘doubtful and incoherent airs, and | 


| GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


In one spot in burning Chicago eight thou- 
| sand stoves fused, and gunpowder is being re- 
| sorted to in order to rend them asunder. 


| One of the ingenious theories advanced by 
railroad men at the West is that the iron rails 
| produce moisture in the air by attracting the 
electricity. 

Rain and snow storms travel from the west 
| towards the east in the United States during 
the months of November, December, January, 
February and March. 

The secret of keeping fruit during the win- 
ter is to place it in a cellar where the temper- 
ature is as low as 36 degrees, and where it 
varies as little as possible from this. 

The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tiou of Cruelty to Animals is destroying all 
horses found affected with glanders, which is a 
constitutional disease, infectious and conta- 


gious. 


Twelve Swiss guides have been lost this 
year, by climbing the Alps, the largest number 
| that has so perished since 1853. Seven were 
| killed by avalanches and three by falling into 
crevasses. 

Sixty people die every minute; the remain- 
ing inhabitants of the earth converse in 3064 
different languages. Half the people die be- 
fore they are 17 years old, and only nine per 
cent. live to the age of 65. 

The aquarium in the Crystal Palace at Lon- 
don is 400 feet long and 70 feet broad. The 
tanks have an aggregate capacity of 200,000 
gallons of water. There are already over 300 
specimens of sea-anemones in the collection. 

Of fifteen Presidents of the United States, 
nine pursued the usual college course; three 
pursued other courses nearly equivalent to 
that of the college; three were not liberally 
educated, in the ordinary sense of the term. 


The old Manassas battle-field was sold a few 
days since for eight dollars an acre. When 
the war commenced it was under a high 
state of improvement, and the dwelling-house 
upon it was one of the finest in that portion of 
the State. 


Some idea of the rapidity with which our 
China and Japan trade is growing, may be 
gathered from the fact that last year 1,700,000 
pounds of tea were received at San Francisco, 
from Pacific steamers, and this year 15,000,000 
pounds. 


In Siberia during the winter, milk is bought 
and sold in a frozen state, and can be carried 
for a long time in a simple bag. When re- 
quired for use the requisite quantity is chop- 
| ped off with a hatchet or sheath-knife and 

thawed as needed. ' 


A woman who was travelling on the Grand 
Trunk Railroad, with a ticket marked, “Good 
only for this train and the day received. Not 
good to stop over,’ and who did stop over, 
and was then put off the train, has received 
$600 and costs as damages. 


‘The marble quarries of Vermont are almost 
literally mines of wealth. Over a thousand 
men are employed, and many of the mills 
where the sawing is done are valued at $100,- 
000. The marble is sold at prices ranging 
from $1.50 to $14 per cubic foot. 


John S. C. Abbott has given the world some 
| rather curious biographies, but the climax of 
all is his last effort to get Nero right. He has 
discovered that that gentleman did not fiddle 
during the burning of Rome, because he did 
not know how, and because he was nearly a 
hundred miles away from the conflagration. 

| A dun-colored dog, with a very anxious 
look upon his countenance, daily watches the 
passengers as they alight from the cars at Pea- 
body, Mass., as though he expected somebody 
who never comes. The animul belonged to 
Mr. Ernest 8. Merrill, one of the victims of 


left home for the last time his dog left him at 
the depot. 


Congressman Brooks,writing to the Express, 
settles the question, “Do Chinamen really eat 
rats,cats and dogs?’’ He says: “Our guides 
took us to the markets to see. Sure enough, 
among beef and mutton were dogs slung up 


too. ‘Dogs, says the guide, in pigeon English, 
‘are good. The rich eat dogs as well as the 
poor,’ ”’, 


The Salem Gazette says that at a meeting of 
the Essex North Congregational Association 
of Newburyport on Friday, the 15th, it was 
unanimously voted, that a vote whereby the 
| Rev. Charles Beecher, (passed some ten years 
| sinee,) was suspended from the association 

for the crime of heresy, be hereby revoked, 
| repudiated and disannulled, and that the same 





some of them showing by a bright vermilion | and last week this county voted the Republi- | be expunged from the records. 


color that they are destined for the Pacific 
coast. 

Less than a hundred years ago the British 
“Vulture” lay in these waters,and Arnold was 


makiog his bargain on board of it for the sale | 


of his country, and just out of sight, beyond 
this western hill, in the old town of Tappan, 


stands the dismal tree near which André was 
| hung. 


Down there among a few acres of salt marsh 
that begin where the Palisades abruptly 
end, far out on a point which is quite sub- 
merged when the tide is high, there is an old, 
rambling, unpainted house. Tradition says 
Aaron Burr used to come over from Dobbs’ 
Ferry in his boat, his horse being taught to lie 
in the bottom, and landing at this house, he 
mounted his steed and rode away into the coun- 
try on errands of love or gallantry, for which 
he was famous or infamous. I have often 
thought I would visit the house, not, I confess, 
so much for any zeal for the authenticity of 
this legend, but from a trivial curiosity to know 
what induces people to live on a spongy bit of 
salt-marsh, overflown every day by the tide, 
| and which the butcher, the baker and the can- 
| dle stick maker can only reach by wading their 
| horses breast-high through the flood, when 
| there is a whole continent from which to choose 


| solid earth. 

The Sparkill, a small, sluggish river that 
rises west toward the Ramapo hills, creeps 
along through the narrow valley between the 


| can ticket for the first time in fifteen years. 

Heresies begin to creep in, and the voice of the 
! strong-minded woman has been heard in the 
land. 

Anna Dickinson lectured in a Dutch Re- 
| formed church in Nyack a few weeks ago. I 
| asked Neighbor Thompson how he liked her; 
| he answered,—“She is clever, very clever un- 
| doubtedly, but her !ecture was too logical for a 
woman; undoubtedly it was written by aman.” 
| When I solicited Neighbor Brown’s opinion, 
he replied—‘‘I liked Anna very much; she 
seems very much in earnest, not at all logical, 
but she did very well—for a woman.” 

My modest little seamstress, when asked her 
opftnion, gave it thus, in Piermontese vernacu- 
lar,—“I liked her ‘quite some; I thought 
there was a great deal of good sense ‘into’ 
her.” 

Nature and I have talked over this question 
also in view of the great Hudson running into 
the sea, and the railroad crossing the conti- 
nent, and we say with Arago— 
| ‘Whoever outside of pure mathematics says 
| a thing is impossible, speaks without reason.” 
CATHARINE B. YALE, 





We go through life like a man with a dark 
lantern, throwing light only on the few steps 
before; but since, little by little, all the miles 
of mysterious darkness that stretch beyond 
our sight will become the few steps before us, 
the light, thank God! is enough for the whole 


| “Letters on Assassination.” 


A new method of cutting glass, by means of 
| a je@of sand and steam, bids fair to be suscep- 
| tible of many remarkable applications, It is 
| found that beautiful figures may be wrought 
| upon the surface of the glass with the great- 
| est facility, and at an expense far below the 
ordinary mode of grinding. It will probably 


| revolutionize the whole matter of ornamenta- | 


tion in the manufacture of glassware. 


An inventor lately applied at the Washing- 


ton Patent Office for a patent on a new pro- 
cess for embalming, and in order to comply 
with the supposed requirements of the law 
that a model be deposited in the office, he pre- 


| 


| pared a neat little coffin with a glass face, in | 


| which he deposited the remains of a tiny in- 
fant, which had been embalmed by his process. 
An exception was made in this instance, and 


| the infautile mummy was taken away. 





In arecent conversation respecting Abra- 
| ham Lincoln, Dr. Draper stated that shortly 
| before the assassination of the President he 


it still keeps haunting me.”’ began to re- | 
ceive threatening letters soon after his nomi- | 
nation. He kept them by themselves, labeled, 
After his death 
one was found among them connected with the 
plot which had succeeded. 


The Emperor and Empress of Brazil have 
made themselves very popular in their Euro- 
pean trip, and the latter has just added a new 
feather to her cap and shown herself a wo- 
man of nerve and heroism. While at Naples 
the imperial party visited the famous Azure 
Grotto. The Empress remained outside in 
a small boat. Suddenly the helmsman, by 
whose side she was sitting, fell overboard and 
would have drowned, had she not caught him 


| 
j 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








Palisades and Clausland, and doubles and daw- 


"Way. 





and held him up till help could arrive. 


the Revere disaster, and when young Merrill | 


by the hind legs on pegs; and cats and rats, | 


bly with the progressive century which it is likely to 


| HENRY MAYO & CO., 


WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS., 


| Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH known 
| to the trade. 


Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 
Salmon, Lake Trout, 

Sahavn Trout, Witte Fish, 

Codfish, Tongues and Sounds 
Pollock, Halibut Fins, 
Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibut, Blue Fish, 

Smoked Salmon, Round Trout, 
Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 

Finnan Haddies, Holiand Herrings, &e 


PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED, 


$1,50---THE NURSERY, sau? 


for Youngest Readers. Superbly Illustrated. 
Send stamp forasample number. NOW is the 
time to subscribe. 

Joun L. SHorey, 86 Bromfield St., Boston. 
Dec. 23. 4t 
E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
CONVEYANCERS, 

No. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Reom 23), Bosten. 
Examination of Titles of Real Estate in all the 
Counties of the Commonwealth. Drafting of ali kinds 
of Instruments relating to Real and Personal Estate. 
Copying done with neatness and dispatch. 
DWARD G. STEVENS, Mary E. Stevens. 
Jan, 21. tf 


J. G. LOWERY, 


Chromos, Engravings, 
— AND— 
PICTURE FRAMES, 
No. 148 Eliot Street, 


(Between Tremont and Pleasant Sts. 
The cheapest place in Boston. ly Stay 27. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 


IS UNQUESTIONA- 
BLY the best known ana 


most i tested 
FAMILY SEWING 
MACHINE, for all 
kinds of work, heavy or 


= and the most pop- 





This practical and eas- 
ily man Machine 
has now s the test 
of time and thorough 
superienents study, cap- 
ital, and inventive gen- 
ius huve been aevoted to its improvement for years, 
till now, with 

{TS NEW SILENT FEED, 
our present “Lock-stitch’? Machine has no equal“in the 
world. The WHEELER & WILSON’S is Reliable 
E ical and Noise) It answers the wants of 
the household completely. It has received the HIGH- 
EST PREMIUMS over all—as a Family Macuine—om 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

(a? Reliable and active Agents and Canvassers are 
wanted for this popular Sewing Machine, throughout 
New England. Machines sold on installments; 
favorable. Apply to 


H. C. HAYDEN, Agent, 
Office, No. 228 Washington Street. Boston, 
Mar. 25. ia Vy 














WILLIAM BOURNE, 


Piano-Forte Manufacturer:. 
WAREROOMS, 
490 Washington Street,. 
BOSTON, 
Julyl5. PIANOS EXCHANGED AND TO LET. ly 
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| The Tenth Volume of WOOD'S HOUSEHOLD 

MAGAZINE begins with January, '72. Its regular 
contributors include Horace Greeley, Gail Hamilton, 
Thomas K. Beecher, Dr. Dio Lewis, Dr. W. W. Hall, 

James Parton, etc. Harriet Beecher Stowe, Brick 
Pomeroy, John G. Saxe, Maj. Genl. Kilpatrick, Pe- 
troleum V. Nasby, etc, write for it occasionally. 
Terms, One Dollar a year. In clubbing, three first- 
class periodicals are given for the price of one of 
them. The most liberal Premium List ever published. 
No periodical is more frequently or favorably mention- 
ed by the press. “WOOD’S HOUSEHOLD MAGA- 
ZINE is one of the monuments of’ business enterprise 
which mark the age.’’— Methodist Home Journal, Phil 
| adelphia, Pa. ‘It has been improving ever since we 
knew it—a good criterion for the future.”’-—Courier, 
New Market, Canada. “It isa marvel of cheapness 
and first-class quality combined.”—New York Times. 
Specimen copy sent free to any address. 

Ss. S. WOOD & CO., 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


1841, Merry's Museum, 1872. 
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| That veteran among juveniles, Merry’s Museum, 


which did not a little to create the taste for literary 
aliment among the young, and which has since done 
so much to nurture and gratify it, still keeps up no- 


accompany even to its exit. Since Mr. Fuller took it 


| in hand it has grown steadily in beauty, interest and 
said: “I do not think I shall live to see the end | Merit. It is cheap enough at $150 per year, and good 
of my term. I try to shake off the vision, but 


enough to make every wide-awake possessor fee] that 
new wealth has come into his hands and spirit. 
[Morning Star, Dover, N. H 


THE JANUARY NUMBER 


MERRY’S MUSEUM, 


Filled with Good Things, is Just Out. 


Buy it of your Newsdealer, or seuad $1.50 for a year’s 
subscription to 


HORAOE B. FULLER, Publisher, 


Jan.6. 14 Bromiield «treet, Beston. It 





—$—$—________—__-» 


Cc harles Cowley, 


COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


53 State Street, (Room 27;) 


Aug. 19. BOSTON, MASS. 19st 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 

The annua! meeting of the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage; Association will be held in Tremont Temple, 
commencing Tuesday evenjpg, Jan. 30, and continu- 
ing Wednesday morning, oon and evening, at 
101-2 A. M., 21-2 P. M. and71-2P.M. Names of. 
speakers will be announced hereafter. We hope that 
the friends of Woman Suffrage all over the State will 
come to this meeting prepared to engage in plans of 
work which shall reach every town and village with 
the truth on this question which is so vital to the in- 
tegrity and safety of the Commonwealth. 

James Freeman CLARKS, Pres. 

Jura Warp Howe, Chairman Ex. Com. 

ea 
Special Premiums. 

For,Ovz new subscriber, we will give Prang’s beau- 
tifal chromo, “Grace Darling, or the Reseue;” price 
$2.50. 

For Two new subscribers, we will give Prang’s steel 
engraving, ‘Our Woman Warriors,”’ worth $5.00. 

For Ten new subscribers, we will give Prang’s fine 
new chromo, “Boyhood of Lincoln,” worth $15.00. 


oo - 


(a For Premium List see last page. 


——o-- 








(a Our Frienps will confer a great favor upon 
us, if in purchasing goods from an advertisement seen 
in our columns, they say that they saw the same in the 


Woman's JouRNAL. 
—- _ ene 

Eacu subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
scription expires on his paper. When he pays his an- 
nual subscription, the changed date ofthe paper will 
be his receipt. 











RENEW SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Now is the time for all our old subscribers, 
who have not already done so, to send in their 
subscriptions for the current year. 

If each of these would send with his own 
name that of a new subscriber, it would make 
a very large result to us, at a small cost of in- 
dividual time and effort. 

Weare in constant receipt of letters which 
show how much the WomAn’s JOURNAL is 
valued by its readers. One lady writes us: 
“Our copy of the JourNAL is first read in 
our own family, then it goes to the public li- 
brary, where. it stays two weeks, and has 
many readers. Then it gues to Georgia, 
where it is read by the whole county, then to 
Florida, where it takes another circuit.” 

This is only one of many letters received by 
us, which show how the friends of suffrage 
take pains to circulate the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 
We trust that all our friends everywhere, who 
can find time to do so, will take this favorable 
time at the beginning of the year, and quad- 
ruple the number of our subscribers. 

Don’t forget to renew your own subscription, 
and to send at least one new subscriber also. 
Can’t you get aclub of ten for $20? Try to 
do it. 


—- --—»eax-—- ——-- — 


TO OUR CONTRIBUTORS. 


It is a difficult matter to find space in asmall 
weekly newspaper for half that ought to be 
in its columns. We therefore beg our contrib- 
utors to bear this in mind. A good, short ar- 
ticle is sure to find a place. This is not al- 
ways possible for a long one, which we are 
often obliged to cut down or to omit altogether. 





WORK FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


The New Year finds the friends of Woman 
Suffrage engaged in forwarding the reform 
which to them appears the basis of all the 
Other reforms recognized by the needs of so- 
ciety. With busy hands they have completed 
the administration of their Bazar, and have 
counted its gains, small in proportion to the 
labor performed, but great, if we reckon in the 
interest aroused, and the good-will made ac- 
tive.’ These painful dollars, for which pro- 
ducers and sellers have toiled so hard, must 
be considered by us as seed-corn laid by for a 
jarger planting, whose gathering shall come 
when Providence shall have drawn its furrows 
deep enough in thé hard soil of humanity. 

In view of this good time to come, we are 
willing to wait and to work. We keep this 
lonely watch with a small band of sentinels. 
But we wonder when the sleepy world will 
awake, to look after its own interests. What 
sort of things are men and women, that we 
must run after them, constantly holding up to 
them their most valuable possessions which 
they have dropped, or lost from sight, and say- 
ing: “Thisis precious. Take careofit.”” How 
does the Eternal Guardian have patience to see 
his greatest gifts constantly ignored and for- 
gotten, while the toys of superstition and van- 
ity are held fast, and handed down from gen- 
eration to generation? The knowledge of 
true values is, then, the exception, not the rule, 
with mankind in general, and those wonder- 
ful bargains in which the Indian chiefs traded 
land away to our forefathers, in exchange for 
glass beads and red paint, have their parallel 
in civilized societies. 

Those same ancestors of ours endeavored to 
Christianize the Indians, and labored to that 
end, in some part with good effect. The 
weak point of their teaching was probably 
that at which example should join on to pre- 
cept. The metaphysical subtleties of Calvin- 
ism were a fastidious diet to the simple men- 
tal digestion of the savages, and the broad prin- 
ciples of Christianity were not exemplified for 





them in the treatment they received at the 
hands of the colonists. 

Civilized suciety, in our day, is as busy as 
ever savage society was in bartering away the 
true distinctions of men and women for sym- 
bols ofa fancied superiority. But the reformer 
stands as the guardian of human interests, and 
corrects the false standard by the true, as often 
and as well as he is able todo so. And in this 
watchful and necessary guardianship our Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL desires to be recognized as a 
faithful and vigilant aid. Let women remember 
that it is always ready to appear on their be- 
half, and let men remember that the woman’s 
verdict is that which they are, in the end, least 
likely to forget. 

Prayer is a recognized necessity of human 
nature. We always pray to God, and some- 
times pray to men and women. And we 
do pray to them at the beginning of this new 
year, when the great needs of humankind 
are beginning to be felt more forcibly than ever 
before, while enlightened faith so clearly tells us 
that the remedy is in ourselves, and within our 
own power. If the women of America will only 
take as much heed of each other as men and 
women have begun to take of cows and horses, 
we shall see great and stringent reforms in 
legislation and in education. 

But oh! the point lace, and the parlors! 
the ceremonious visiting, and joyless enter- 
tainments, joyless because they answer to no 
demand, serve no high and solid purpose. Joy 
is found in useful association, in encounters 
which furnish instruction and improvement. 
And above all, when we try to give it to others, 
is it poured back into our own bosom, and 
multiplied an hundred fold. 

So, dear women, sisters and mothers, let the 
new revivals of humanity among you extend 
your sympathies to the whole circle of your 
own sex. Where any woman or set of women 
is systematically wronged by men, make com- 
mon cause with the oppressed against the op- 
pressor. But this being done, and the 
wrong set right, do, then, your utmost to il- 
lustrate the mystical harmony which God has 
established between the two sexes, by which 
each esteems the other better than itself, and 
by which the two, acting in codperation, great- 
ly excel the isolated achievements. of either. 

This year, let the masses of prosperous and 
educated women look with interest upon the 
work which a few of us are trying to do in be- 
half of all womankind. Let men encourage 
the more thoughtful and worthy attitude 
which women take when they recognize the 
largeness and the dignity of their duties to 
the human race. Let the toy-woman, that 
sad result of fashion and inanition, be relegated 
to the nurseries where Dundrearies are 
amused, and let the maids and matrons of the 
State stand forth to assert and support its 
liberties andtheirown. This is our prayer. 

Let all the people say Amen. J. W. H. 





THE GOVERNOR’S MESSAGE. 


The most important eyent of the week is 
Governor Washburn’s inaugural message to 
the Massachusetts Legislature, and the most 
important passage in his message is the para- 
graph that relates to Woman Suffrage. This 
importance is due, first, to the gravity of the 
subject, and second, to the manner of its treat- 
ment. 

The tone in which Mr. Washburn refers to 
the subject is certainly neither hostile nor in- 
different. On the contrary, it is frank and, so 
far as it goes, friendly. He reminds the Leg- 
islature that the tendency of the age is in fa- 
vor of an extension of suffrage to all classes, 
and that the results of such extension have 
always proved beneficial. He adds that the 
opinion of many eminent citizens, whose judg- 
ment is worthy of confidence, has been ex- 
pressed in favor of woman’s voting. He ad- 
mits that the influence of woman, so far as 
she has been permitted to exert it, has been 
“a moral and refining force.” And finally, in 
regard to one very important and peculiagly 
difficult question of public policy, Governor 
Washburn recommends and endorses the ex- 
tension of suffrage to woman without qualifi- 
cation or reserve. 

Of course Woman Suffragists would have 
been far better pleased if our Chief Magistrate 
had said boldly, ‘Suffrage is a right and not a 
privilege ; therefore its denial to one half of 
our citizens is a sin against God and a crime 
against woman.” But, as Junius long since 
observed, politics are never governed by ab- 
stract principles of right, and politicians are 
influenced by expediency. 

Governor Washburu, indeed, frankly admits 
that he has his misgivings. But, so far as ap- 
pears, they are reduced to two—first, whether 
a majority of men are willing that women 
should vote, and second, whether a majority 
of women themselves desire suffrage. In or- 
der to test these points, he proposes that the 
experiment should be tried by our present 
Legislature to a certain extent and on a single 
issue—by authorizing women to vote on the 
question whether the sale of ale or beer shall 
be permitted or prohibited. 

Nowif the Governorand Legislature see fit to 
concede suffrage to woman in this partial shape 
only, Woman Suffragists will be wise to accept 
what they can get, and then, like Oliver Twist, 
ask for more. When we get the thin edge 
of the wedge inserted in the log, we will soon 





drive itallin. If the vexed question of liquor- 
selling, which men are unable to settle to 
their own satisfaction, is thought best fitted 
for woman’s elementary instruction in politi- 
cal action, let the women of Massachusetts 
gratefully accept the privilege as a delicate 
masculine compliment to their feminine tact 
and astuteness. 

Inasmuch, however, as this liquor question 
is so intimately connected with the appetites 
and passions and pecuniary interests of large 
classes of men, so that the women cannot set- 
tle it’either way without exasperating a pow- 
erful minority against any further extension 
of suffrage to them, we would greatly prefer 
that the Legislature should try the experiment 
of a partial extension of suffrage as follows, 
viz:— 

Enact a law conferring suffrage upon the 
women of Massachusetts, who are citizens of 
the United States upon the same terms and 
qualifications as men, in the choice of electors 
for President and Vice-President of the United 
States. Let their votes be counted and be le- 
gal. Let them be cast at the same time and 
place as the votes of the male citizens. But 
let the ballots of the women be received in 
separate boxes and be counted separately, so 
that if they should turn the scale on either 
side, the party thereby defeated may, if they 
choose, contest the validity of the women’s 
votes. 

This, however, is a contingency not likely to 
happen, inasmuch as the State will, in any 
event, be likely to go Republican, and inas- 
much as the immediate result of the woman’s 
vote would probably be a largely increased Re- 
publican majority. 

Not only would this experiment show, by 
the number of suffrages cast by women, how 
many desire to vote and what are their politi- 
cal sympathies, but it would be in the power 
of a future Legislature, elected by men alone, 
to remedy any bad results, if such should ap- 
pear, to repeal the law if they dislike it, or to 
let it stand, if the result is satisfactory. 

We respectfully suggest this plan to the 
Governor and the Legislature. Already pe- 
titions are being circulated by the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association for this ob- 
ject. Let our motto be, PRESIDENTIAL SuF- 
FRAGE FOR WoMAN in the election of 1872. 

H. B. B. 





GOV. WASHBURN ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


The following extract from Governor Wash- 
.burn’s message contains his suggestions to the 
Legislature on the subject of Woman Suffrage : 


The tendency of the age seems to be toward 
an extension of the elective franchise. Until 
recently many men in this country, because 
of their color or condition, were denied the 
privilege of voting. Now, however, nearly every 
male citizen who has arrived at the years of 
manhood enjoys the right to the ballot. There 
were those who thought the proposed exten- 
sion of suffrage dangerous to society, and 
therefore opposed it; while others yielded 
their assent reluctantly, believing the step a 
necessity to the prevention of a greater evil. 
The result has proved the wisdom of the meas- 
ure. Ought suffrage to be still further extend- 
ed? Would society be benefited by giving it 
to woman? In her present sphere she is do- 
ing a work which we may truly say is invalu- 
able. Her influence upon the community in 
which she moves, gentle but far more powerful 
for good than man’s, should never be dispens- 
ed with, and cannot safely be weakened. If 
she takes the ballot and enters into our politi- 
cal strifes, will she necessarily be dragged down 
from the lofty station she now o¢cupies as a 
moral and refining force in the Common- 
wealth? Numbers of those in whose judg- 
meut I have great confidence are of the opin- 
ion that she will not only be able to maintain 
her present position, but do much to purify 
the ballot-box, clear the political atmosphere, 
and soften the asperities of political strife. Cer- 
tainly any change holding out reasonable prom- 
ise of being able to effect these reforms is en- 
titled to our candid consideration. 

While I have my misgivings in reference to 
this subject, and am of the opinion that if the 
decision of the question were left to the wo- 
men themselves, a large majority of those in 
this State would declare against the change, I 
ain free to confess that there are some moral 
issues, vital to the well-being of the Common- 
wealth, and in the solution of which woman 
has a deeper interest than man, upon which 
I should like to have her views expressed in a 
more direct and effective manner than is - 
sible under our laws as they now stand. Ser 
special mission to mould the character of the 
young and prepare them for the conflicts of 
the world renders her peculiarly solicitous 
that snares and temptations may be removed 
from the path of life. Therefore, if the dis- 
tinctive principles of the present liquor law 
are to be retained on our statu‘e books, I 
would suggest the eminent propriety of so 
amending that act as to permit women to vote 
on the question of allowing ale or beer to be 
sold in the city or town within which they re- 
side. In this way alone can we get a full ex- 
pression of the public will on a matter of the 
highest concern to the State and its citizens. 
Such a course would give both the advocates 
and opponents of Woman Suffrage an opportu- 
nity to judge of its practical workings, and 
thereby the Commonwealth would be aided in 
its endeavor to reach the wisest possible ad- 
justment of the pending issue. 


——— - — 


THE TYPICAL LEGISLATURE. 


A representative body is to the nation what 
a chart is for the physical configuration of its 
soil; in all its parts, and as a whole, the rep- 
resentative body should at all times present a 
reduced picture of the people—their opinions, 
aspirations and wishes—and that presentation 
should bear the relative proportion to the orig- 
inal, precisely as a map brings before us moun- 
tains and dales, rivers and lakes, forests and 
plains, cities and towns. The finer should 
not be crushed cut by the more massive sub- 
stance, and the latter not be excluded; the 


value of each element is dependent upon its 
importance to the whole and for the whole. 
The proportions are organic, the scale is na- 
tional.— Mirabeau. 


We have but to contrast this vivid portrait- 
ure of what might, would, could and should 
be, with the real representative bodies now 
hoiding their sessions in these United States, to 
note the “wide interval, so generally remarked, 
between ideal and practical excellence.” Im- 
agine a map assuming to represent the old 
Bay State as to its contour, its forms of relief, 
its water privileges, its important industrial 
centers, and omitting all indication of Cape 
Cod, Buzzard’s Bay, the Berkshire Hills, Mt. 
Holyoke, the Merrimac River, and the cities of 
Worcester, New Bedford, Springfield, Lowell 
and Lawrence. Would not such a barefaced 
humbug be regarded as simply beneath con- 
tempt? What shall we say, then, of a legisla- 
tive assembly, which ought to present a re- 
duced picture of ‘‘the people” of this State— 
“their opinions, aspirations and wishes,’’ com- 
posed wholly of men, and this too in face of 
the fact so often flaunted in our faces, that 
there are in Massachusetts some sixty thou- 
sand surplus women! (“Minority represen- 
tation” indeed!) What individual members of 
the honorable bodies now convened beneath 
the great dome on Beacon street may be sup- 
posed by any not over-arduous exercise of the 
imagiuation to represent the housekeepers, the 
seamstresses, the factory girls, the women lec- 
turers and poets and teachers of this democrat- 
ic Commonwealth? Who personates Lucy 
Stone, or Julia Ward Howe, or Mary A. Liv- 
ermore, in the halls of State or national legisla- 
tion to-day? 


“Oh wad some power the giftie gie us 
Tu see ourselves as ithers see us!’’ 


M. H. G,. 


Ee —— 


WISCONSIN AND MASSACHUSETTS. 


We publish to-day an account of the open- 
ing of the woman’s department of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, together with the interesting 
addresses of President Twombly, Governor 
Fairchild and Regents Gregory and Van Slyke. 
Notwithstanding its length, it will amply re- 
pay perusal, The facts portrayed are exceed- 
ingly, we may add, painfully, significant to 
New England readers. 

How humiliating the contrast we ourselves 
present! While Amherst is higgling over the 
question of admitting Massachusetts girls to 
share in the educational facilities provided, in 
part, by the enforced taxation of every woman 
in the Commonwealth—while Harvard shuts 
the door of knowledge in the face of every wo- 
man, Wisconsin provides, first of all, for her 
daughters, by devoting $50,000 to the erection 
of a college for women in the grounds and as 
an equal department of her State University. 

This institu:ion owed its origin and endow- 
ment not to the liberality of the State, but to 
the munificence of the national government. 
In common with other Northwestern States, 
Wisconsin received a donation of seventy-two 
sections of the public lands, the proceeds of the 
sale of which were to be devoted to the sup- 
port of a State University. Afterwards Con- 
gress granted seventy-two sections of saline 
lands for the same purpose. These lands were 
given to the State insacred trust; the amount 
realized from their sale was to constitute a 
permanent endowment. Only the interest 
upon it was to be used, and that for the sup- 
port of the University’ The principal was 
forever to remain undiminished. Neverthe- 
less the State authorized the withdrawal from 
the capital of the fund of $104,000 for the 
erection of the three original buildings, occu- 
pied by youag men,—and now makes the first 
appropriation from the State Treasury for 
the benefit of the young women of the State. 

If Massachusetts is to retain her beneficent 
supremacy in the counsels of the nation, she 
must recover her lost ground. She must open 
Harvard and Amherst Colleges by a statute 
prohibiting educational distinctions on ac- 
count of sex. She must initiate Woman Suf- 
frage without delay, and thus restore the ed- 
ucated American element of her population to 
political supremacy. In no other way can the 
obvious deterioration of our politics be ar- 
rested. Every year, our most enterprising 
young men are drawn off to establish a broader 
civilization upon the prairies of the West, 
while their places at the polls are filled by 
foreigners. The brothers go to vote for Woman 
Suffrage in Wisconsin and Wyoming, but 
the sisters remain at home disfranchised. 
The 60,000 surplus women of Massachusetts 
are all educated graduates of our free schools. 
The women of New England are almost all 
Americans by birth. They are the most gen- 
erally educated, intelligent and responsible 
body of voters in the world. We speak ad- 
visedly. 

But to-day they are not only political non- 
entities, but are shut out of Eastern colleges. 
Therefore we say to-day, Wisconsin and Mas- 
sachusetts. When the women of the Com- 
mon wealth are made voters, we will reverse the 
order and say proudly, MASSACHUSETTS AND 
WISscoNsIN. Till then, 

“Westward the star of empire takes its way.”’ 





The Rev. Amory Battles, one of the Vice- 
Presidents of the American Woman Suffrage 
Association, for the past twenty-one years pas- 
tor of the Universalist church in Bangor, Me., 
has resigned his pastorate. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


James Fisk, Jr., was assassinated in New 
York, January 6th, It seems a fitting and al- 
most inevitable termination of such a life. 

A Pittsfield woman makes a regular assess- 
mentof $25 upon each of the liquor-dealers in 
that town who sell the ardent to her husband, 
and they,“come down’”’ rather than stand s 
prosecution. 


The National Labor Union at San Francis- 
co has inaugurated a movement in favor of 
George W. Julian of Indiana for President of 
the United States, by a unanimous resolution, 
declaring him their first choice. 


Mrs. M. H. Miller, of Concord, N. H., is 
teaching private classes in elocution in Brown 
University and Dartmouth College. She also 
teaches elocution in the State Normal Schools 
of New Hampshire and Rhode Island. 


The Unitarian societies of Springfield and 
Hingham are not the only ones that give wo- 
men a vote in parish affairs. The First Parish 
of Mendon not only has lady members, but 
two of the parish committee are women. 


In the report of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion the word ‘‘maie’’ nowhere occurs; that is 
to say, the competitive examinations for clerk- 
ships are open to women on precisely the same 
terms as to men. This is a new obligation, 
for which the women of America are indebted 
to their friend, Hon. George William Curtis. 


The Anniversary of Emancipation was cele- 
brated in Tremont Temple last week. There 
was a large audience, mostly of colored people. 
Addresses were delivered by Wm. Lloyd Garri- 
son, Wm. Wells Brown, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, Rev. Gilbert Haven, Rey. Wm. Wil- 
liams, and Rev. Mr. Grimes, 


The order of Deaconess is growing in favor 
in the English church. The Dean of Chester 
pulishes some rules for their guidance ; among 
others, a deaconess must wear a dress that 
should be plain and distinctive—should aim at 
a constant progress in religious knowledge, and 
ought not to drop her surname, 


A number of ladies in the Treasury Depart- 
ment at Washington have recently been des- 
ignated by the Secretary for promotion, and 
the disposition of that department is to give 
its female employées as prominent positions as 
they may be competent to fill, taking the usu- 
al chances of promotion as those to which the 
male clerks are subjected. 


Wm. S. Robinson (“Warrington”) has been 
reélected Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives by 185 votes out of 209. This is espe- 
cially gratifying to Woman Suffragists, both for 
personal and political reasons. It is a fresh 
proof that men in political life may hold and 
express the most radical views in behalf of 
Woman Suffrage without losing public favor. 
We hope our politicians will learn one of these 
days that it is always safe to do right. 


We regret to learn that the State University 
at Grinnell, Iowa, has been burned. A year 
ago, we went through its Natural History 
rooms, and saw the substantial and admirable 
beginning this flourishing institution had 
made, in this department, and it was here that 
the fire wrought thegreatest ruin. The friends 
of education, and especially those who believe 
in equal opportunities for men and women, 
should see that this loss is at once made up. 


Our old friend, James N. Buffum, is reélect- 
ed Mayor of Lynn. This is as it should be. 
We remember how well he helped fight the 
battle for the slaves, giving himself and his 
money, when there was no hope of office. In 
his able inaugural address, he urged the claims 
of the deserving poor, and declar2d intemper- 
ance to be the source of nearly all crime. He 
said kindness was the strongest curb to evil, 
and education was the cheapest marshal and 
sheriff the city could have. 


It is said that a woman of Indiana, discoy- 
ering that her marriage ceremony had been 
illegally performed, fourteen years ago, has 
commenced a suit against her husband for ser- 
vices rendered him as an employée during that 
period, and expects to recover several thou- 
sand dollars at a moderate rate of wages. 
What an illustration this would afford of the 
radical injustice of the present property laws 
for married women, which deprive them of 
any independent interest in the accumulations 
of the marriage partnership. 


The New England Society, at its recent 
celebration, drank to the following toast with 
great enthusiasm : ° 

The Pilgrim mothers and their daughters 
through ail time. To them we trace all that 
is great and good in New England past, pres- 
ent, and to come. 

We should be unwilling to go quite so far as 
these worthy gentlemen in our commendations 
of woman. Butif one half of the statement 
is true the New England Society should de- 
mand for these mothers and daughters the 
exercise of their right to vote. 


We always supposed that the rights of wo- 
men were fully recognized in the Methodist 
church, but here is Sarah A. Smith of Oak 
Grove, Minnesota, (whether Miss or Mrs. we 
do not know,) who was elected a lay delegate 
to the Minnesota Lay Electoral Conference by 
a vote of 35 to 18, but the validity of her ap- 
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pointment is disputed on the ground that she 
jsa woman. The caseof Sister Smith is to be 
carried tip'to the General Conference, and 
that body we trust will define the ecclesiasti- 
cal rights of women. 


Joint special committees of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature upon the “three great ques- 
tious” of’ refurm have been appointed as fol- 
lows :-— 

SENATE COMMITTEES, 

Woman Suffrage—Messrs. Pike of Middle- 
sex, Smith of Hampshire and Cole of Bristol. 

Labor Question—Messrs. Long of Middlesex, 
Hews of Essex and Fuller of Middlesex. 

Liquor Law—Messrs. Coe of Bristol, Wallace 
of Middtesex and Noble of Hampden. 

HOUSE COMMITTEES. 

Woman Suffrage—Messrs. Towne of Fitch- 
burg. Kelley of Abington, Sturtevant of Leices- 
ter, Gates of Worcester, Hopkins of Boston, 
Thayer of Weymouth, Keefe of Chester and 
Dresser of Savoy. 

Labor Question—Messrs. McDuffie of Cam- 
bridge, Harlow of Abington, Johnson of Hol- 
liston, Taylor of Somerville, Peabody of Dan- 
vers, Hill of Stoneham, Knight of North Brook- 
field and ‘Lovering of Lynn. 

Liquor Law—Messrs. Hanson of Peabody, 
Arnold of Northampton, Stone of Temple- 
ton, Rogerson of Norton, Bradley of Rockport, 
Faxon of Quincy, Sibley of Warren and O’Con- 
nor of Bostun. 


John E. Sanford, of Taunton, Mass., the new 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, on 
taking his place, made a very sensible speech, 
from which we make the following extracts :— 

The brain of Massachusetts, always busy 
with ideas of progress and reform, her heart 
always intent ou making broader her systems 
of beneficence, her hand never weary in ex- 
tending the domain of her material conquests, 
will give to the legislative questions enough of 
the widest import, to task to the utmost its 
time and wisdom. Not men, but law, is the 
sovereign power of the Commonwealth; and 
law is no respecter of persons. Under stand- 
ing laws, and not by the favor or caprice of 
legislators, the people ought to find their rights 
and privileges. There is no test by which we 
may discriminate. What is given to one, is 
due under the same limitations to all. Such 
is the spirit of the Bill of Rights, in declaring 
that “government is instituted for the common 
good... . and not for the profit, honor or se 
vate interest of any one man, family or class 
of men”; that “every subject of the Com- 
monwealth... . ought to obtain right and jus- 
tice freely, and without being obliged to pur- 
chase it; completely, and without any denial ; 
promptly, and without delay; conformably to 
the laws.” 


If these words are not mere “glittering gen- 
¢eralities,” they mean a Speaker in favor of 
Woman Suffrage. We hope that in this re- 
spect Mr. Sanford will prove an improvement 
on his predecessor. 


The abuses connected with the management 
of our public benevolent institutions urgently 
demand the appointment of women upon the 
boards of management. See what has just 
transpired in New York :— 

The committee employed in investigating 
the alleged cruelties committed at the Susque- 
hanna Valley Home for Children, near Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., by Superintendent Van Epps, 
have made public their report, censuring the 
Superintendent and the Board of Managers. 
According to the evidence given at the inves- 
tigation, boys and girls at the Home have been 
stripped naked, taken into a damp and chilly 
cellar, called the bath-room, and subjected to 
a cold bath, by being plunged into the water 
and having it dashed over them from pails, 
Sometimes, smart-weed switches have been 
used upon them while in the bath. This Van 
Epps called “healthful as well as disci linary.” 
By this man’s system, the children, after pray- 
ing in concert at the foot of their beds, are put 
to bed by one another, Van Epps leaving them 
after performing the pious duty of listening to 
their prayers. The larger boys undressed the 
smaller ones who could not undress themselves, 
No adult was left in charge of them, and in 
case of sickness they were compelled to help 
themselves as best they might. They were 
not permitted to have a drink of water from 
supper—4 o’clock—uutil the next morning. 
Their food was measured out to them, and no 
child dared ask “for more,” none of them = 
sessing the assurance of Oliver Twist. The 
food was coarse and common, and, as Van 
Epps said, “not what he would give boarding- 
school children.’ 


Zion’s Herald has just celebrated its forty- 
ninth birth-day. This is the oldest Methudist 
weekly paper in the world. The Wesleyans 
of England were behind the Methodists of 
America in this matter. 

Though they had been in position for half a 
century, had wealthy men, and great scholars, 
and above all, the greatest of his age, John 
Wesley, their weekly journal was not establish- 
ed until after a section of their church, with 
no world-notable man in her ranks, had inau- 
gurated the idea. American Methodism, out 
of New England, had not undertaken this en- 
terprise. The Book Concern had been in op- 
ération for a quarter of a century, had devel- 
oped quite a business, but had not developed 
& weekly newspaper. It was left for poor New 
England to begin this work. The Methodist 
of New York puts in its advertisement, “the 
oldest,’’ but on its columns it places Vol. 
XLVII. against Vol. XLIX. of the Herald. 
It is. the next child, two years younger, as they 
are apt to be in well-regulated households, and 
not much more. It must not boast the right 
of primogeniture. 

In view of these interesting facts, we are glad 
to recognize the good service rendered by the 
Herald in behalf of Woman Suffrage and kin- 
dred reforms, Gilbert Haven indicates its fu- 
ture policy as follows:— 

Against every combination, social and po- 
litical, by every combination, religious, social 
or political, we shall urge forward this car of 
progress. Every other true reform will here 
find advocacy, not in any lust of change, but 
under the inspiration of the Gospel of Christ, 
which must work as leaven in the souls and 
Society of men, until the whole earth be leay- 


THE WORCESTER HIGH SCHOOL. 


Worcester, Mass., has always seemed to us 
one of the most admirable communities in the 
State. Itis therefore not surprising that it 
possesses an admirable highschool. The new 
building, which has been in process of con- 
struction for two years past, is a magnificent 
structure 175 feet front by 187 feet in depth, 
with a lofty tower 165 feet in height, and ex- 
ceeds in beauty and grandeur any school 
building in the State. The clock and bell, 
each costing $1000, were presented, the former 
by that staunch friend of Woman Suffrage, 
Mayor Earle, and the latter by Mr. William 
Dickinson. The location is sufficiently high 
to give the building a suitable prominence 
with a grand view of the surrounding country. 
The interior arrangements and finish are 
on the same fine scale. 

But the finest and most characteristic feat- 
ure of the institution is that it is open alike 
to the sons and daughters of the community. 
The barbarous and absurd educational disabil- 
ities of sex that still linger at Harvard and Am- 
herst Colleges are finally and forever — 
ed. The result is thus stated by Hon. P. 
Emory Aldrich, chairman of the High School 
comunittee, at the dedication last Saturday. 


A subject which has recently attracted pub- 
lic attention, and undergone no little discus- 
sion among the members of our college facul- 
ties and with the grave and reverend trustees 
and overseers of these institutions, seems to 
have given the early founders of this school 
some solicitude. But all their anxieties and 
fears, thrown into the crucible of experiment, 
soon disappeared. I quote upon this subject 
from the report of the year 1848, three years 
after the school was opened i 

‘Another element,’’ says the report, “also 
regarded by many with distrust, was the as- 
sociation of the sexes in the joint cultivation of 
their higher faculties under such circumstances 
of restraint as would insure propriety of behay- 
ior while giving free scope to the refining influ- 
ences they are capable of mutually exerting 
upon each other,” an arrangement which has 
more than answered the most sanguine ex- 
pectations of its friends. This successful ex- 
periment here can hardly be claimed as deci- 
sive of the larger question touching the wis- 
dom or expediency of sending the giaduates of 
this school of both sexes to the same college, 
there to continue the joint cultivation of their 
higher faculties. Upon that question I offer 
no opinion. 

And now it only remains for me, sir, to pass 
to you these keys, a symbol of your authority, 
as the head master of this high school, to take 
possession of these ample halls—consecrated 
to-day to the cause of sound learning, good 
morals, and to the wisdom which begins with 
the fear of God. And we shall expect of you 
and your associate teachers that you will not 
only teach our sons and daughters the appoin t- 
ed lessons from the books, but that you will 
inculcate in them the love of virtue, and of 
every noble, manly and womanly quality 
which goes to make up the character of a true 
man or woman, and which is better than all 
the learning of the schools without it, and 
without which all the learning of the schools 
is vain. With this great duty, and this most 
honorable and responsible trust, I commit to 
you these keys. 


Mr. Davis, the master of the High School, 
accepted the keys, and concluded a brief ad- 





dress as follows :— 


*“T think, however, that the most eloquent 
dedication of this building will be the touch of 
the children’s feet.” 


Hon. Alexander H. Bullock then made a cap- 
ital address. We wish we could publish it en- 
tire, and quote as follows :— 


Among modern theories there has been of 
late an increasing tendency in favor of specific 
education for the special departments of active 
life, and this drift of opinion has already greatly 
modified the courses of study in most of the 
colleges. There I believe it ought to stop, and 
not invade the more elementary sphere of the 

ublic schools of the State. As I understand 
it, boys and girls are not sent here to learn 
apprenticeship to any particular calling, or 
trade, or business in the world. The numer- 
ous utilities and pursuits of our busy commu- 
nity should not be permitted to give any spe- 
cial direction to the training of pupils within 
these walls; for the education they should re- 
ceive here is of another kind, which underlies 
all the occupations of practical life. If you 
expect your children to acquire here a special 
fitting for any particular one of the work- 
ing activities that pervade the city, then let 
the steam-engine, the iron lathe and the lap- 
stone be introduced as part of the intellectual 
machinery of the school. No, my friends,— 
steam, machinery, physical forces, are indeed a 





part of the agencies of our civilization and 
culture, but they are not its factors or its ele- 
ments. The education by which the mind it- 
selfis trained to reflection, sagacity, abstrac- 
tion and generalization, is of far higher val- 
ue than any material advantages which ensue 
from the following of any particularuseful art. 
I know full well that this school belongs to 
a grave and earnest community, which, in all 
its conditions and both sexes, is engaged 
through every hour of working time in the arts 
of labor, by which we grow worldly great and 
independent; but I know as well that the 
same discipline and training which will pre- 
pare the young for that high social state that 
is grounded on intelligent reflection and study 
will also clothe them with the strongest armor 
for the arena of the physical forces in a work- 
ing life. Unquestionably the great thing you 
seek for among this population competing for 
the highest production is the highest degree of 
art and skill; but art and skillis another name 
for mental power; and mental power is pre- 
cisely what it is proposed to manufacture in 
this building. 

I pray, therefore, that you will not grudge 
the few years taken from the productive labor, 
too often the premature labor of the child, and 
passed within these consecrated walls, and 
that you will not criticise the style of educa- 
tion because it may seem to you abstract and 
ideal and not immediately pertaining to your 
own practical trades, The ideal always has 








ened. 


been and must be a large part of the education 


of youth, for the nature of youth is ideal, and 
you could not educate it if it were otherwise. 
But though the schools are profitable for 
such utilities, they confer other and transcen- 
dent benefits, which benefits belong to a higher 
plane of consideration. Your plan contem- 
plates more enduring riches for your children, 
—the wealth of the immortal mind, quickened 
to ascending gradations of knowledge, enno- 
bled by a constantly enlarging circumference 
of thought, strengthened by subjecting the 
ever new events of the physical world to the 
reason and understanding, and relieved amid 
the trials and sorrows of this life by that ex- 
hilaration and solace which, after a religious 
faith, letters can best bestow. Made fa- 
miliar with the delights of elevated reading, 
your daughters will share the companionship 
of the true masters of the race, whose words 
breathe wisdom and pleasure through the 
leaves that are brought within the reach of 
every class and every family. That they shall 
become profound, you may or may not expect ; 
nor is that the essential thing you look for; 
there is an elevated level below the highest, 
upon which it is your worthy ambition that 
they should stand. “Ifa woman, to great ex- 
cellence of character,” (wrote Sir Thomas 
More to his daughters), “unite even a moder- 
ate portion of learning, I deem her possessed 
of more real good than if she had the wealth 
of Croesus and the beauty of Helen.” And 
Erasmus, his friend, protraying the domestic 
circle of More, where he taught his daughters 
in a grade of studies by no means above those 
pursued in this high school, pronounced it su- 
perior to the academy of Plato, for he said it 
seemed to resemble “a practical school of the 
Christian religion.’’ Encourage the cultiva- 
tion of your daughters, in the higher spheres 
of the authors in our language, until, fleeing of 
their own accord from the clouds of dilettante- 
ism and frippery which hover about them, 
they find a higher satisfaction in the rich sim- 
plicities of Addison or the divine carols of 





Jeremy Taylor. 


—_— —-___ see ET 


WORCESTOR CONTRIBUTORS. 


The friends of Woman Suffrage in Worces- 
ter preferred to make their contributions to 
the New England Woman Suffrage Bazar in 
cash, instead of furnishing a table. The fol- 
lowing is the list of contributors: 


Edward Earle... 
G. F. Hoar «*--,. 
1 Bliss ... 


.W. Pond.... 
John P. Marble » 
K.D i eh6e CGeebaneend ecdinoeuecsesd 





$25 

25 

F3) 

25 

25 

.D. 25 
Warren McFarland ,...................... 25 
I oes suk oceesvedsselseact ou 25 
IEE wxectccconacdshskscannnescs 25 
C.C. Earle .... ... oe 25 
T. K. Earle........ 25 
L. Bigelow ........ 20 
Rufus Carter .............. 2 
Juseph W. Forbush .................. 
0 

10 

10 

5 

5 
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M.S. Johnson . 
Geo. Sumner ......, 
BeONOe GD. PVG 600.0 ccssccccccees 
Mrs. A. M. Wheelock 


. M. 5 
Mrs. M. H. Morse....... 5 
Adaline H. Howland 3 
ed C. Howland 2 
ee NT shies cweiccicercheeekexneen sass 2 
EE A ikda ck naxcudanernaweoirtssie coon 3 
a sein vanes dicdcamemeva daddies 2 
Sarah F. Earle .... ~ | 
M 1 

1 

1 





n . 
Mrs.T. W. Hammond.................... 1 
Blips. WB. HH. Parker oo 00.0 cccccccccccccccc., 1.50 
F. M. Vassal 


$500. 
A. K. Fosrenr, Treasurer. 
Worogster, Jan. 8, 1872. 
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It contains a complete resumé of proceedings in 
Congress and the Courts, of business at the White 
House, at the Treasury Department, the War, the 
Navy, and the Agricultural Departments, at the Pen- 
sion Office and the Patent Office, at the Bureau of 
Education and the State Department, with full de- 
tails of cocial and general life at our great national 
and political center. It is issued every Friday. 
THIS GREAT NATIONAL WEEKLY 
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“ON. W. W. HOLDEN, Ex-Governor of North 
Cuvolina. 
JOHN M. MORRIS, late of the Charleston (8. C.) 
epublican. 
MYRON FOX, formerly of the New York Tribune. 
K. C. MERRICK, A. M., a gentleman of high liter. 
@f, and scientific attainments. 
MRS. R. G. D. HAVENS, late of the Meriden (Ct.) 
Journal, a lady of rare literary ability and taste. 
And many other eminent writers of both sexes. 
Terms: One year, $2; six months, $1; ten copies for 
one year, $15. 
The DAILY CHRONICLE, issued every day, Sun- 
days excepted. Terms: One year, $8; six months, 
$4; ten copies for one year $6. 
Address 
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Mr. E. W. Nerv: 


have owned and used in my family t' 
Willcox & Gibbs. 
with these machines took us down in our own estimat 
in the family, so difficult were they of management. 


els and sews carpeting with it. 


ble to the whole household. Mus! n, lace, silk, cloth, 


NEW ENGLAND 
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Dear Sir,—Y ou desire my opinion in brief of the Willcox an 
ion fully would require more space than zee have allotted me 
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SILENT SEWING MACHINE . 


Should be tested by ail before purchasing elsewhere. 


LOOP STITCH 
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k, 96 pages, free.) 
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Mrs. Livermore’s Opinion. 


ge at their Mar— 


‘‘MgLross, November 29, 1871. 
d Gibbs Sewing Machine. To express my opin- 


ree of the double-thread sewing machines, beforeI knew of the 
We esteemed ourselves about equal in ability to the average of women, but our experience 


ion amazingly. We almost needed a machinist resident 


The Willcox & Gibbs is the first sewing machine which has given comfort and relief to the household; 
everybody uses it, from pater familias, who comes from the barn, with gunny cloth and leather to be sewed or 
repaired, to the Norwegian maiden who has presided in my kitchen for thir’ 


n years, who hems 


And what is its greatest charm? It is always read ; it will do anything and hi t is expected 
be done with a needle; it is so simple, 80 easily managed and so difficult rr cut a erdic ane 4 


t out of order, that it is accessi- 
coarse fabrics—it declines to sew none ofthese. I used 


to carry the key of the other machines in my pocket continually, for I feared to have any but the most skilful 
use them; but our Willcox & Gibbs stands open for the use of anybody as does the Piano. I have owned it 
Over four years, and if I one ee it by another, money would not induce me to wi . 
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YA. LIVERMOBE, 
Editor Woman's Jowrnal.”’ 
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Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher’s Opinion. 


“TI have the Wheeler & Wilson, Grover & Baker and Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machines. I use the Willeex 
& Gibbs more frequently, thinking it far superior to any other I have yet tried.” 
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James Authony Froude, 
Sir Robert Lytton, Fritz 
Reater, George MacDen- 
ald, iss Thackeray, 
Francis Power Cobbe. 
Mra. Mulech-Craik, Julia 
Kavanagh, Arthur Helps, 
C. Kingsley, Matthew Are 
aold, Prof, Huxley Duke 
of Argyll, Prime-M 
ter Gladstone, are a few 
of the distinguished au- 
thors reptesented in the 
|pages o 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, 


during the year 1871. 
The first weekly number of January, 1872, which be- 
gins a new volume, contains articles by an 
ARRAY OF EMINENT WRITERS, 
as follows :— 
A Persian Passion Play, By Matthew Arnold. 
The Neap Reef, By the y & of ‘Dorothy Fox.’ 
| Lena of thew in *f By Mar Muller. 
_Story of the,Plebiscite, Part {) By Erckmann-Chat- 
rian 


The Last Tournament, By Tennyson. 
Together with an installment of a very remarkable 
story, ‘The Maid of Sker,’”’ which has excited unusu- 
. attention in England; and shorter articles, poetry, 


c. 

The second number of January, dated the 13th, 
contains, The December Eclipse, by Richard A. Proc. 
tor, Cornhill Magazine; Lilustration, Blackwood’s 
Magazine ; The Lofoden Islands, Frazer’s M azine ; 








Coolie, Spectator ; Hindoo Caste, Pall Mall Gazette ; 
the continuation of the above named serials, etc. 
The Living Age, published ever Saturday, gives 
more than three thousand double-column, octavo 
of reading matter, yearly, presenting, with a p -4 
tory completeness nowhere else attempted, the t 
Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Short Stories, 
Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical, and Po- 
litical information, from the entire body of Foreign 
Periodical Literature, and from the pens ot the ablest 
living writers. 

It ts therefore indis, to every one who wishes 
to keep pace with the eyents or intellectual progress 
of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family 
general intelligence and literary taste. 

















Extracts from Notices. * 

“Were I, in view of all the competitors that are 
now in the field, to choose, I shoul. certainly choose 
‘Tue Livine Ack.’ ""—Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 
“In no other single publication can there be found 
50 much of sterling literary excellence.”—New York 
Evening Post. 

“The best of all our eclectic publications.”—The 
Nation, N. Y. 
“The ablest essays, the most entertaining stories, 
the finest poetry of the English language, are here 
gathered togethei.”"—Jdinois State Journal. 
“For thinking people, the best of all the eclectic 
publications, and the cheapest. . . .1t isa monthly that 
comes every week.”’—The Advance, Chicago. 
“Indispensable to every one who desires a thorough 

















ay ey of all that is admirable and noteworthy 
in the literary world.”—Boston Post. 


Published weekly at $8 a year, free of postage. 
Address LITTELL & GAY, Besteon. 


The best Home and Foreign Literature at Club 
(‘Possessed of ‘Lirre.y’s Livine Age’ and of one 


or other of our vivacious American monthlies, a sub- 
scriber will tind himself in command of the whole sit- 





| taining the cream of Foreign Periodical Literature, 


uation.” —Philadelphia Ev. Bulletin.) 
For Ten Dollars, Tux Living AGE, weekly, con- 


and either one of the leading Magazines of Home Lit- 
erature named below, will be sent to one address for 
one year, viz. :— 

HARPER'S MONTHLY (OR WEEKLY, OR BaZaR), 
THE ATLANTIO MonTuLy, LivPiNncorr’s Monracy, 
Tak GALAxy, OLD AND NEW, SCRIBNER’s MONTHLY, 
THE OVERLAND MonTHLY, O& APPLETON’s JouR- 
NAL (weekly); or, for $8.50, Tuk Living AGE and our 


Of Solar Eruptions, Spectator ; The South Sea Islands oO 


THE 
NEW YORK EVENING POST 
FOR 1872. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


We will supply the Evenine Post as follows; 
























DAILY. 
gee yone noes scsespoaseese ee Te segmeae siz 
‘or shorter periods......... or month 
WEEKLY. 
Single Copy one year.................... 231.50 
Five Copies .. .. ............ seserese %0O0 
Ten ve TR CMrrrrrTrrrrrrrrrrress | | 
Twenty TAL eaeTrerrrriirrrir | 
SEMI-WEEKLY 
Single Cepy oue year........... 3.00 
Five Coe sa aesudenes at 12.50 
Ten Copies os. seenceceosgeesecies 20.00 
Or we will send the following periojicals to sub- 
scribers, in connection with the EveMine Post at the 
prices named : 
With Wita 
Weekly Semi-W. 
H 's Weekl - iso . 6. 
arper’s eekly....... 00 
Harper's Bazar.... ....... 4.50 oo 
Harper’s Magazine...... 4.50 6.00 
Every Saturday........... 5.00 6.50 
Atlantic Menthly......... 4.00 
Oar Yeo ung Feolks..........00 4.50 
Scribner’s Monthly. .. 4.50 6.00 
idand New.... -- 4.50 6.00 
The Lees oe bean -.».400 5.50 
Phrenelegical Journal. 3.50 5.00 
The Agriculturist........ 2.50 4.00 
Hearth and Home........ 3.75 5.25 
Litteli’s Living Age...... 8.00 9.50 
Appleten’s Journal....... 4.50 6.00 
eod's 3 
a e ° 560 
Christian Union.......... 3.50 5.00 


_ To each subscriber to the EVENING Post and Chris- 
tian Union for one year will be sent two exquisite 
French Oil Chromos, entitled “Wide Awake’ and 
os Asleep,’ which are worth at retail $10 for the 


Try it! Try it!! 
Fer 25 cents we will send the WezxLy Even- 
ING Post for twe menths, or for 50 Cents we 
will cond the Semi-WkEEKLY EVENING Post for the 
same time. 


Specimen Numbers of the Evening Post 





Sent Free. 
Address, 
Wm.C. Bryant & Co. 
Jan. 13, Nem York. lt 
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Poetry. 














” womawrs WORK. 


Darning little stockings 
For restless little feet ; 
Washing little faces 
To keep them clean and sweet; 
Hearing Bible lessons ; 
Teaching catech'sm ; 
Praying for salvation 
From heresy and schism— 
Woman's work. 


Sewing on the buttons; 
Overseeing rations ; 
Soothing with a kind word 
Others’ lamentations ; 
Guiding clumsy Bridgets 
And coaxing sullen cooks ; 
Entertaining company, 
And reading recent books— 
Woman’s work. 


Burying out of sight 
Her own unhealing smarts ; 
Letting in the sunshine 
On other clouded hearts ; 
Binding up the wounded, 
And healing of the sick; 
Bravely marching onward 
Through dangers dark and thick— 
Woman’s work. 


Leading little children, 

And blessing manhood’s years ; 
Showing to the sinful 

How God's forgiveness cheers ; 
Scattering sweetest roses 

Along another’s path ; 
Smiling by the wayside, 

Content with what she hath—( ?) 

Woman’s work. 


Letting fall her own tears, 
Where only God can see; 
Wiping off another’s 
With tender sympathy ; 
Learning by experience ; 
Teaching by example; 
Yearning for the gateway, 
Golden, pearly, ample— 
Woman’s work. 


Lastly cometh silence, 
A day of deep repose— 
Her locks are smoothly braided, 
Upon her breast a rose ; 
Lashes resting gently 
Upon a marble cheek ; 
A look of blessed peace 
Upon the forehead meek! 


Pale hands softly folded, 
The kindly pulses still ; 
The lips now know no smiling, 
The noble heart no thrill ; 
Her couch now needs ho smoothing, 
She eraveth for no care; 
Love’s tenderest entreaty 
Wakes no responses there. 


A fresh zrave in the valley— 

Tears, bitter sobs, regret ; 
One more solemn lesson 

That life may not forget. 

The face forever hidden, 

The race forever run— 
“Dust to dust” a voice saith, 

And woman’s work is done. 





Miscellany. 


THE MOUNTALN SHANTY. 
A Christmas Story. 
BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 
{From Hearth and Home.} 
“You are to carry the valise to the depot, 
Joe, and have it checked or, no; wait 


there until I come; you'll be sure to make a 
mistake. I wish’’—and Walter Ducliff turned 











from the footman to his mother—“I wish the | 
time had come when machines could take the | 


place of servants. One advantage in a ma- 
chine is, that you know its capacity; it does 
not make pretensions to being a rational hu- 
man being, and then fail at the critical mo- 
ment.” 

Mrs. Ducliff, a fair, delicate woman, who 
was drawn close to the open fire with a vel- 
vet mantle wrapped about her, shook her head 
gently, and when the man was gone said :— 

“Walter, indeed you have too little consid- 


eration for the feelings of your inferiors. | 


There was no need to mortify the man in that 
manner.” 

“Bless your heart, mother, you know noth- 
ing about that kind of people. Jve didn’t un- 
derstand, and if he had be would not have 


cared. I pay him high wages, and there’s not | 


a day when he doesn’t have an odd half-dol- 
lar or fall heir to some of my boots or clothes. 
That’s all he needs for happiness.’’ 


“Joe’s feelings at bottom are the same as | 


ours, ny son.”’ 

“I beg your pardon,” flushing hotly, “‘but 
that I can not believe. 
erations of need and hard work. 


many lives of ease and culture; they lost 


The lower classes, | 
black and white, have been hardened by gen- | 
Now, your | 
tastes and emotions have come to youthrough | 
' “If possible, go to Wright’s Furnace, and ' 


theirs, if they ever had any, in the fight for 





| thet would stir your soul to its depths would | 


fall off from Joe as a drop of water from an | Wright’s Furnace?” he asked of the station- | aloud, looking full at Walter. 
| master. 
| Walter had fallen into a sort of oratorical | 


alligator’s back.” 


twang which he had brought with him from 


college. He was as absolutely sure of his 


plenty of words. 
“You are too vain of your birth, my dear,’ 
said his mother, quietly. 
ferently when you are older.”’ 
Now, Walter did not like to be reminded 
that he could ever grow older or wiser. 





| times, and then stopped. 
| “Mother, is it possible you mean to say 
| that the material of a man’s character and 
life does not largely depend on his birth? 

Why, look up here at these faces of my ances- 
tors; they have borne a high, honorable part 
in the history of civilization, in politics, ar 
and literature. I begin every day feeling that 
their eyes are on me. 


blank-book, 
same they bore; that it is their very blood 
which flows in my veins. What has Joe to 
remember beyond two nameless slaves who 
were his father and mother ?” 

“All very true, Walter. Yet, ‘God made of 
one blood all the people of the earth,’ and 
some of these days you will recognize your 
kinsmen, I think. It is nearly time for the 
train, isn’t it, dear?” 

“Iv’s quite time,” glancing at his watch. 
He drew on his furred overcoat, and uncon- 
sciously passed his finger over the waxed ends 
of his very small mustache. ‘Good by, moth- 
er darling. I'll write from Harrisburg. 
do hope I may manage 
| satisfy father.” 

“No fear of that, Walty.” 

She held him a moment, as he stooped to 
kiss her, with her hands on each side of his 
face, lonking fondly at his delicate features 
and clear, intelligent eyes. 

“God send you safely home, my son. 
will try and be back fur Christmas ? 
the ball at your cousin’s, 
my holiday, remember!’ 

“Oh, I’ll be back; I'll not fail in that, what- 





trolling out some college catch. 

Nature had given} him a clear tenor voice, 
of which he was not alittle proud. Indeed, he 
| thought sometimes, justly enough, that na- 

ture had given to him her best material, and 
| that it would be his own fault if he turned out 





a failure and not one of the foremost class of | 


| men. 
taken into his father’s counting-room as con- 
fidential clerk. This was his first journey on 
| the business of the firm, and he had a shrewd 
| suspicion it was meant to test his capacity. 

| He was quite sure of it from the fact that 





| 
| 


opinions as boys and girls of seventeen usual- | 
ly are, and liked to set them forth fitly, in 


“You will feel dif- 
| next moment he blushed with shame. 


take directions from Sutton as to railroad 


daily bread. The music or noble thought | iron.” 


Walter dashed down the valise. ‘‘Where is 


“Back sixty miles on the branch-road you 
crossed at noon. Express hasjust gone. No 
other but the freight train. 
until morning,” seeing that the boy hesitated. 
“There’s a storm coming up.’’ 

To go at all was to give up the ball, which 
he and Jennie had talked of formonths. “He | 
| Says, ‘if possible’; and it’s not possible.” The 





| waited until to-morrow he would be too late 


He | 
| paced up and down the library two or three | will go to-night,” he said. 
“ ‘Preight-traln’ s not heated, mind, young | cover his good humor. 


for Christmas and disappoint his mother. “I 


man.’ 


I’m glad and proud,” | 
picking up a pen and flourishing it over a | 


| 


“that the name I write is the | 





I} 
the business well and | 





You | 
There is | 
and—you are all of 





ever comes,” and then, with another hasty | 
kiss, he was gone, springing down the stairs, | 


| snow. 


| Sanders, the old cashier, met him at the de- | 
pot, and placed in his hands the sealed paper | 


of instructions instead of seuding it by a mes- | 


sengcer. 


| “Don’t neglect any trifle, Mr. Walter,” said | 


| the old man, significantly. “Your father re- 
| qulves absolute precision in the least clerk, 


| and he’ll require it more in any one who | 


| wishes to be his partner.’’ 

Walter nodded, buttoned up the package in 
his breast, and in a few moments was whiz- 
zing away across the snow-covered fields. 


| The business for a week or two was easy 
| and pleasant enough. Money was to be col- 
| lected and remitted by draft. The hotels at 
Harrisburg and Johnstown were comfortable. 
| Walter had plenty of money, and threw it 
| about like a young lord. He was a generous, 
frank, genial fellow with his equals; and “the 
Ducliffs of Philadelphia,” he wrote to his 


| mother, “had the entrée, of course, to the best | 


His last work was the 
settlement of some claims in the mountain 
counties; then he could gohome. These peo- 
ple with whom he had now to deal had never 
| heard of the Ducliffs; but they were well-bred 
| and educated, and Walter found friends on 
| every side. It was, he thought, not his ances- 
| tors who gained him welcome here. Gentle- 
men themselves, they knew a gentleman by 
instinct. He was confirmed in his theory 
that the educated classes formed a sort of free- 
masonry everywhere of mutual 
brotherhood. As for ignorant boors, as Wai- 

ter was fond of calling them, they were out- 
| side of a general limbo of vice, and want, and 
greed. “What! can do for your favorite poor 
| I will, mother,” he wrote loftily. “But the 
more I see of them the less I like the habits 
of either their souls or bodies.” 

Now Walter was not strong, and the 
change from his hot-house life to the bitter 
| cold of the mountain range began to tell on 
| him. When the last paper was signed, and 
he stepped into the cars, he was aching and 


| society every where.” 


feverish. In two days he would be at home. 
“Barely in time for Jennie’s ball,’ he | 
thought. When he reached Altoona, then 


afternoon. 
a telegram was handed to him. 


fe. 
| burglars or murderers. 


| houses were left: 


“T'll go.” 

“Plucky little chap!’ said the station-mas- 
ter, as Ducliff, valise in hand, sprang up on 
the dirty cars as they lumbered along. He 


| erent into a corner of one and fell asleep. 


About eleven o'clock the conductor shook 
him. 

“Here's your landing-place, my lad.” 

“Eh? How? The Furnace—” 

“No; the nearest station. Wright’s Fur- 
nace lies two miles up that road. You'd bet- 
ter stay aboard the train, and come down 
from Finnville in the morning. It’s a rough 
tramp in this snow; and there’s no tavern at 
the Furnace. Unless you've got friends there 


” 


“N—no.” The snow, mixed with a sharp 
sleet, was falling heavily. Walter looked out 
at the ghostly shapes of the mountains and the 
break in the great forest up which he was to 
walk. The solitude of the night was in itself 
terrible. “Good night. I'll risk it,” jumping 
off. The old knights among his progenitors 
had not shirked danger; and he could do his 
devoir, if it were only to keep a promise to his 
mother, or be prompt in his work as a mer- 
chant’s clerk. Besides, the Suttons were 
thorough-bred people of his own class. They 


| would make him welcome, of course, 


> hi yalry-boots, but the snow | 
me es Ege Cormp ee, Se el) sleep here on the floor.” | 


| oozed in at the tops of them, and his feet were 
soon inch-deep in icy water. The two miles’ 
tramp up the ravine lengthened into six, he 
wandered so often from the path. He sang, 


} 


him. 


| opened again. 


that it will be impossible for me to admita 


| 


You'd best wait | 


| went over to one of the sheds, and sat down. 


If he | a blowin the face when his own hands were 





laughed at every fresh tumble, made jokes to | 


himself; which seemed impertinent in the 
face of the awful solitude. But he could not 
help it. He was only a boy, and fun and jokes 
were the stimulant for him against danger; | 
which a man would have found in grim pa- 
tience or whiskey. But he could not hide the | 
facts that his legs were racked with pain and | 
his stomach empty. He had forgotten to | 
eat any supper. 


ness over the mountains, and he saw the 
shapes of half a dozen houses black against the | 
He urged his stiff legs into a run. 


Just after the turn of the | 


He had just left college, and had been | night a low moon threw a ghastly white- 


Now that help was near he felt how ill he | 


really was. 

“Furnaces, blacksmith shop, carpenter’s,”’ 
he said, passing some empty sheds. But two 
the other alow shanty. “I'll not disturb the 
The knock sounded threatening 
A win- 


the last. 
enough against the unbroken silence. 
dow overhead was raised. 

“Who’s there?” in a woman’s quaver. 

“A gentleman, on business. To see Mr. 
Sutton.”’ 

“Mr. Sutton’s in Washington. 
six months.” 

Bang! down came the window. 
promptly pounded again at the door. 

“You must take mein. I'll pay you well 
for lodging and supper,” he shouted peremp- 
torily. 

“Don’t keep tavern. 
business is with Sutton’s. 

“I ought to have done that at first,”’ remem- 
bering his resolve never to deal with boors. 
In a minute he was knocking confidently on 


Been there 


Walter 


Go to Sutton’s, if yer 


” 


the grim lion’s head of Sutton’s imposing 
front door. There was a good deal of contu- 


sion within, terrified voices calling to each 
other. 


| breakfast next morning. 


| mile. 
| lies along the old track.” 


| of blanket or carpet I'll dry my clothes and | 


» to? af , 
one a large, handsome villa, | S¥™mer, but it’s onpossible now. 


‘ ‘ar is it?’ 
Suttons to-night,” knocking at the door of | “How far is it?” 


“It’s a mere feint to enter the house,’ and 
then followed some whispers of “plate” and 
“unarmed.” “I know no Ducliffs,’’ she said 
‘Say to the man 


stranger during my husband’s absence.” 
Before the old man could reach the door, 

Walter was gone, She had seen his face plain- 

ly, and then taken him for a burglar! He 


The cold or hunger mattered little. This in- 
sult from a woman filled him with a rage and 
pain such as he had never felt before. It was 


tied. It was absolutely the first time in bis 
life that an insulting word had been spoken to 
He laughed after a while, trying to re- 





“T wonder if that blockhead Joe feels like 
this when he can’t give me back my abuse,” | 
he muttered. Just then the shanty window | 
The woman had overheard all 
that had been said at Sutton’s. 

“See hyug, you boy!” she called. Walter 
promptly crossed the road. He concluded 
to lay aside his dignity until a warmer and 
less hungry time. “It’s a plaguy risky thirg | 
to take youin. There’s nobody hyur but me 
an my da’ater,” she screamed, with her head | 
out of the window. 

“I have every respect for you and your 
daughter, madam.” 

“Well, it’s certain you'll freeze if you stay 
out ther. I'll venter it.” She came down 
stairs, and presently opened the door, which 
her raw-boned figure quite filled. Beyond it 
he saw a smoldering fire on the hearth, Jen- 
nie’s ball, with all its lights and brilliance and 
music, was dull beside the delight of that dirty 
kitchen and warm hearth. 

“T ha’n't got another bed,’’ she hesitated, 
“and not much in the way of supper, neither,” 
putting down on the table a loaf of bread and 
some cold bacon. “Lord sakes! why, you’re 
nigh onto starved,” as she watched him eat. 

“That disease is soon cured,” he said, with 
his mouth full. “And if you'll give me a bit 








” suspiciously measur- | 


“You're easy pleased, 
ing him with her half-shut eyes; and then, | 
satisfied that she could “scrunch him in one 
hand,” she added amiably, “you're not the | 
sort o’ build they make housebreakers of. | 
Them Suttons is a low, onchristian lot, for all 
their money.” 

“It was quite right for the lady to be on her 
| guard,’’ Walter replied haughtily, standing by | 
| his order. 

“Well, ther’s my old man’s breeches. 
| hang your own to dry, and wrap yerself in this 
| rug.’ She retreated up the stairs, and it seem- | 
ed to Walter but a moment before he was | 
stretched before the blaze, dry, and floating off | 
into delicious warmth and sleep. 


| No train stops at the station until to-night, 


you say?” he demanded, as he rose from | 


“No. You've got to wait. As for crossin’ | 
the hill to Wayne’s Station, you might do it in 
The ex- 
press stops ther at noon.”’ 


“It’s onpossible, I tell you. It’s only eight | 
But the snow’s waist-deep. The road | 
The “old track”’ was | 
the line of the Pennsylvania Central Railroad | 


neled. The rails had been removed, but the | 
cross-ties still remained on the abandoned | 
road. Walter inspected it, and for a dozen | 
rods found it pleasant walking. He came | 
back for his valise. ‘I’m going to try it,’’ he | 
called over the cow-yard fence to his hostess, | 
who was milking. 

“The more fool you. 
an hour.’’ 

It was in the days of gold-pieces. He puta! 
couple into her outstretched hand. “I cannot | 
pay you for your kindness,” he said, shaking | 
it cordially. 

“Allright. We’ve got to help each other, | 
you know. But I don’t take no money; 1 


You'll be back in half 


| don’t keep tavern no more than the Suttons,’ 


Visitors of any kind were an unusual | 


event in this mountain solitude; but one in | 
the middle of a winter's night only suggested 


At last the door open- 
ed a narrow crack, and the old coachman, in 
his shirt and drawers, stood peering out, can- 


| dle in hand. 


help and | 


only a small wayside station, it was late in the | 
As he went into the waiting-room | 


“Who's there?” 
tongue. 

“It’s I,” persuasively. “A messenger from 
Philadelphia, on business to Mr. Sutton.’ 

“Mr. Sutton’s gone. But there’s a wheen 
o’ men fulk aboot the house,” hastily. 

“I’m no housebreaker,”’ edging his way in. 
“Pray give my respects to Mrs. Sutton,” loud- 
ly, for he caught a glimpse of white skirts on 
the stairs, “and say that young Mr. Ducliff is 
here, and begs she will give him shelter for the 
night. I—well, to tell the truth, 
ingly cold and hungry.’’ 

“Keep out, keep out, young mon. 
soolt Mrs. Sutton.’ And Walter heard a hur- 


in a broad, North-Irish 


ried confusion of tongues in the back hall, the | 


coachman’s deprecatory and soothing: ‘“‘Nab- 
bit but a cleet of a lad, ma’am. Na harm in 
him, I'll warrant yees.’’ 


| mist when he started. 


, not. 
I’m exceed- 


I'll con- | 


giving him back the money. 


Walter laughed, and passing her little girl in | 


the road, put it into her pocket. The woman 
called out after him that he'd be back in half 
an hour, 

The sun was shining through a silvery-gray 
In an hour the mist 
was wet and impenetrable, and as for the sun 
it wasgone. A mountaineer would have hur- 


ried to shelter, but Walter marched on, shout- | 


ing out the Marseillaise. Why not? None 
of his college books had taught him the alpha- , 
bet of clouds, or fog, or wind. The valise 
grew heavier with every mile; the snow had | 
drifted literally waist-deep in the deserted 

track, 

make a 
“T'll keep my promise to mother,’ 


short cut across; go back he would 
‘he 
said. 

How long he wandered in that short cut he 
never knew. The gray, branchless trunks of | 


| oaks and birches stretched their thick ranks | 


to the horizon; the soft snow lay beneath, 


white and trackless; the sharp sleet cut his | 


| face and took his breath. He strapped his 
| trunk on his back and plodded on, his face 


But the lady’s voice was sharp and decisive. | white and teeth set. 


| ped them in his boots. 
Just | 


| to the fire. 


He determined to try the hills and | 


“Allons! allons! enfans de la patrie!” he 
fairly yelled, without waiting for the tune. 

It grew darker; but that he thought was 
only the closer gathering sterm; it was only 
when the moon again came out—now low 
down the slope of the sky—that he knew that 
he had been wandering all day and far into 
the night. Another hour passed. The snow 
rose higher and higher about his body; half- 
crazed as he was, it seemed a living grave 
creeping up to cover him; it was a matter of 
life and death now for him to go on. 

“But I cannot go on,” he said with white 
lips. An awful shivering seized him; for the 
first time in his life he lost control of his limbs. 
He looked up into the thick gray cloud with 
the feeling that God was there somewhere. If 
he knew him better he could pray to him. 
But it was a long time since he had forgotten 
to pray; like many college boys, he thought 
that was a matter for children and women, 
more than for men. 

He unstrapped the valise and put it down 
under a dead tree, and then lay down beside 
it. The snow was soft and warm; he could 
not fight against the unnatural drowsiness. 

“This is death, then?” he said. He had 
often thought of the agony of that last parting 
with his mother, and how he could overcome 
it with noble thoughts and soldierly courage ; 
but now he only thought how comfortable the 
show was, warm as a feather-bed. If his feet 
were only;dry! His eyes closed. The feathery 
flakes began to fall on his face. 

Suddenly, but a little way off, a roaring 
voice began to sing— 


“And the aunts and cousins 
Came out by dozens; 
All blood relations to me Lord Donamore.” 


Walter moved uneasily; sat up. The leth- 
argy of coming death was heavy upon him; 


he knew through it that there was a chance: 


for life; but rest was sweeter. He sank down 
again. Then the boy remembered his promise, 
and it stung him like aspur. 
ping his arms weakly to bring back the circu- 
lation, and staggered on a few steps. Before 
him was a low hut, constructed of unplaned 
boards, the smoke pouring through a pipe in 
the roof. 

me s there you'll hare the thrushes war- 
In the wales convanient to swate Ballinafad!” 

The yoice was unmistakably vicious and 
drunk. 

“Some blood-thirsty cutthroat,” thought 
Walter. “Who else would be watching at 
this time of night?’ He took off his seal-ring, 
| goid watch, and diamond searf-pin, and drop- 
There was no use 
tempting him to murder. Then. he walked 
on and pushed open the door. 

“God save us!” shouted a kindly voice, and 
with the next breath Walter felt himself lifted 
in a pair of strong arms and carried like a baby 
The heat overpowered him. He 
tried to speak, and ther lay as if dead on the 


man’s knees, 
* * 


* 

‘And it’s Christmas day, you say, Jim ?” 

“Christmas it is. Here’s yer soup now, hot 
as blazes. Be the powers, it'll be a job to 
stretch the pervisions till to-morrow, ye greedy 
young gossoon, you!” 

Walter laughed and drew himself weakly up 
in the bed, leaning against the man’s breast, 

while he ate the steaming mutton broth out 
of a yellow crock. “I never tasted anything 


” 
' around a hill, which they afterward had tun- | so geod,” soaking the lact drops into a crust. 


“Well, three days ago, when ye come to that 
dure, I thought it was yer coffin I’d be makin’ 
for yees instead of soup.”” Jim pulled up the 
straw-pillow at his back, and settled his head, 
stroking back the hair with fingers black, to 
be sure, but gentle as awoman’s. Ona chair 
by the fire hung Walter’s clothes, cleaned and 
dried, but ragged with dragging through 
briers and rocks. 


“If it hadn’t been for you, Jim, I’d have 


, needed a coffin soon enough,” said Walter, 


“Who did you think I was that night?” a lit 
| tle curious to know if his rank had betrayed 


| him through his rags and wet. 


“Be jabers, I thought you were a collier’s 
boy from the pit. There’s one there has just 
| the cut of your face. When I found your 
| joolry in the boot, I knowed different av coorse, 
There it is, by the by, on the shelf.”” He hand- 
| ed it to Walter, but the boy let the glittering 
| heap fall on the bed, and took the red, grimy 
hand in both of his. 

“Old Jim!’ he cried. After a while he said, 
| “You couldn’t have done more for me if I'd 
been your brother.” 

Jim jerked away his hand with a “‘Sjcksh!” 
He was not given to talking sentiment. 

““D’ ye spose ony man ud sit still wid a boy 
freezin’ at his dure?” he said gruffly, but he 
was pleased, Walter saw. He lay wondering 
why he had become so fond of this fellow, 
who was nothing but an Irish laborer set to 
watch the railroad, beside which his hut stood, 
It was not alone because he had saved his life; 
it was for the strength and tenderness and a 
queer, pathetic humor that lay under his dirt 
and ignorance and whiskey-drinking. 

“So you thought I was a collier-boy?” he 
said presently. “Why, I’m one of the Du- 
| cliffs, of Philadelphia, Jim.” 

Jim glanced shrewdly at him over his pipe. 
| “All blood relations to me Lord Donamore? 
he sang. Walter’s face grew red, but he 
‘| laughed. 


He got up, clap- 
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The shriek and whistle of a train were heard 
just then, and Jim disappeared with his flag, 
and came back, grinning with delight, carry- 
ing a basket. ‘“‘I towld the stoker about you 
yesterday, an’ he fetched a bit o’ beef, an his 
owld woman sent some tay, and one of the 
firemen brought you a chicken. By golly, 
we'll have a Christmas dinner after all!” 

“‘Why, they never saw me!” cried Walter. 

“I reckon we've all got to help each other,” 
said Jim gruffly, cutting up bis chicken, “Fa- 
ther Forbes said at mass on Sunday that was 
the manin’ av Christmas day.” 

The meaning of Christmas! It never had 
had any meaning to him beyond Jennie’s ball 
and some pretty gift for his mother, Could it 
mean this brotherly love that these people 
showed him, that he felt for Jim, that he 
would feel for every man perhaps if he but 
knew them nearer and better? 
that which the Child had come to teach, who 
had his birth in a meaner shelter than this, 
among men more ignorant and poor? 

The long winter day stole on. Jim cooked 
and nursed, dashing out at intervals to signal 
the approaching trains, and made a jolly day 
of it. Walter was very quiet. 

*You’re a bit homesick,” said Jim in the 
evening, noticing that the tears were in the 
boy’s eyes as he lay looking over the snowy 
trees crimsoned in the setting sun, to the sky 

which seemed curiously near above them, ‘In 
two days you can go. But it’s a pity you 
couldn't have gone to church wid the mother 
to-day.” 

“I’m not homesick, Jim. 
something to-day in the old shanty which I 
never learned in church.’ 


ae 


COLLEGES AND SINGING-SCHOOLS. 





BY E. 8. L. 





[From the Christian Union.) 

“Do any women attend the meetings of the 
Handel and Haydn Society, Ralph ?’’ I asked, 
one evening, after considering for some time a 
special phase of the woman question. 

“Certainly,” he replied. “Do you want to 
join?” 

Now he knows very well that ‘‘Peterbor- 


ough” is the only tune I ever could sing, so I | 


calmly ignored his question and proceeded 
with my own. 

“You mean,” I said, “that they are mem- 
bers of the class, and meet on the same even- 
ings, practice the same music, and learn of 
the same teacher that you do?” 

**To be sure,’’ he answered, “Did you nev- 
er attend a concert, or hear an oratorio given 
by the Handel and Haydn Society ?” 

“Oh,” I said, “that is quite another thing! 
You have women at the concerts, because, you 
know, you couldn’t do without them there; 
but I meant to ask whether men and women 


Could it be | 


And I’ve found | 





| motives of self-interest. 


| 


order.” 


smile. 


scholarship. Harvard and Bowdoin, Yale and 
Williams, chime in, ‘So say we, allofus.’ Yet 
the Handel and Haydn Society finds that wo- 
men have as much interest as men in raising 
a high musical standard, and that the self-re- 
spect of the members prevents any disorder. 
In the Lowell Institute men and women work 
together with crayon and pencil without inju- 
ry to the cause of art. Professor A. receives 


B. requires just as correct French from the 
| young ladies as from the young men whom 
he teaches. Ministers do not complain that 
their congregations are less attentive because 
| ladies are present. And in mixed schools 
Ihave observed that the girls usually do as 
much to keep up the standard of attainment 
as the boys. In some instances their average 
grade of scholarship is even higher. It would 


to existing rules. Probably not one of the 
Amherst students who was fitted for college 
in a mixed school would deny that the ladies 
of his graduating class stood as well, on the 
| average, in their studies as the gentlemen, 

Side by side the two may go to the very door 
of the college, but there an immediate revolu- 
| tion takes place. What has been is not what 
| shall be. The young man enters, and royally 
| waves back his companion, saying, ‘No, my 
friend, you ean’t come here; here you would 
| lower the high standard we have setup. You 
| must wait outside.’ So she waits, and her life 
narrows and shallows while his widens and 
| deepens. By and by he comes back and is 
struck with the silliness and inferiority of girls, 
and observes scornfully that all they can talk 
about is the new style of trimming hats, or the 
last novel,” 

“But,” said Ralph doubtfully, “you know 
women have always been to singing-schools, 
but never to college. Besides,” he added with 
a bright thought, “they can go to female col- 
leges if they want to, and there are some oth- 
ers open to them.”’ 

“Yes,” I said. “Here are Helen and Anna, 
living in Boston, who will be fitted for college 
in six months more. Their brothers are in 
Harvard. They can go to Vassar, or Ver- 
mont University, or Oberlin, but there is not 
a college for women, or one open to women, in 





are associated in the actual work and practice 
of the class-room? Can it be done successful- 
ly? Are not the young ladies so pretty and 
fascinating as to continually attract the atten- 
tion of the gentlemen? Don’t they bewilder 
with their fluttering curls and shining ribbons, 
and allure with their smiles and dimples and | 
graces, and flirt more than they sing? And 
doesn’t Carl Zerrahn have to be much more 
strict and watchful than if they were not there ? 
Does not their presence act as an influence to 
seriously lower the standard of musical excel- 
lence, and would it not be really better if there 
were two classes, one for the gentlemen, and 
another for the ladies, which should unite only 
in the concerts ?” 

For a moment Ralph was dumb before this 
broadside of interrogations; then he said, se- | 
verely, *‘I don’t think you know what you are 
talking about. Carl Zerrahn keeping strict 
watch over the members of his class! My 
dear friend, the Handel and Haydn Society is 
composed of ladies and gentlemen who meet 
for the common purpose of progress and im- 
provement. Boys and girls go to singing- 
school, and get on the back seat to whisper, 
eat peanuts, exchange motto lozenges, and try 
their teacher’s soul, but a society like this is 
formed chiefly of persons who really love mu- 
sic and wish to perfect themselves in it. The 
ladies are as much interested as the gentlemen 
in the success of the society, and the idea of 
two classes is simply absurd. You would pay 
a double salary for teachers, double rent for | 
halls, and spend twice the time, for the sake of | 
a separate training, which would be of no ad- 
vantage after all. That’s a woman’s econ- | 
omy! 


| 





“You see,” he continued more graciously, 
‘your suggestions would have a degree of 
plausibility if they referred only to young peo- 
ple in their teens, to whom flirting is the main | 
business of life; but even then, at that age | 
they would devise as much mischief of a differ- 
ent kind when separated, as of this particular 
variety when together, and there would be no 
benefit in having two classes, At the New 
England Conservatory of Music, which is 
an institution of high reputation, the pupils | 
of all ages, from mere children to men and wo- | 
men, are classed strictly according to their ad- | 
vancement without regard to sex. But, really, 
speaking of stringent rules, there is no occa- 
sion for them in a society of the elevated char- 
acter of the Handel and Haydn, There is as 
much difference between this and an ordinary 
‘singing-school’ as between a college aud town 
high school!” 


| roost or the President's bed of watermelons, 


Massachusetts. I suppose there are in the 
United States perhaps a dozen colleges worthy 
of the name, from which they might choose. 
A woman may go five hundred or a thousand 
miles for the education which her brother re- 


| ceives almost at his own door.” 


‘*True, but I shouldn’t want my sister to be 
the first to go to Amherst,” observed Ralph. 

“You wouldn’t like your sister to be a pio- 
neer’s wife and live in a log cabin either; but 
there must be cabins before there are cities, 
and rough roads before paved streets. If your 
sister is willing, for the love of knowledge, to 
go first through the brambles and over the 
rocks of the untrodden way, is it just or gen- 
erous for you to hinder her? 

“To us who look on, it seems just a little 
like selfishness for young men in every State | 
to sit down to their intellectual feast, their | 
table spread with abundance, where every | 
power of the mind is fed and nourished, and 
say to the women starving outside, who stand 
and knock at the banquet hall, ‘“Goaway. If 
you come we shall be troubled with burden- | 
some rules, We shall have to use napkins | 
and eat with our forks, Are we to inconven- | 
ience ourselves for you? No, indeed! Estab- 
lish colleges of your own instead of asking us 
to receive you.’ 

“Apparently they are disturbed by no scru- 
ples of econumy! Perhaps, however, we are 
mistaken, and they are prompted, not by sel- 
fishness, but an instinct of self-preservation. 

“If their standard of scholarship is not, as we 
had supposed, a strong oak, lifting its head 
high, sending its roots deep, and spreading its 
brauches wide, but a tall, feeble sapling, sway- 
ing with every breath, they are quite right in 


| building a tower about it to wall it in from the | 
| wind. 
| that the attractions of lady students would be | 


Perhaps their minds are so sensitive 


quite irresistible in drawing them from the 
studious paths where their feet delight to 
wander. Perhaps we were wrong in suppos- 
ing that the young men who would neglect 
their studies for a flirtation were those who 
had distinguished themselves at the chicken- 


and that it would make little difference with 
the standard of scholarship whether they spent 
their time in writing love-letters, or smoking 
Freshmen outof their rooms with assafvetida 
in the keyhole. Perhaps the perseverance and 
ambition of the students, their strength of | 
will and firmness of purpose, are such delicate | 
plants that only the most careful nurture, and’) 
protection from the least adverse influence, 

will suffice to keep them alive. If so, by all 


. 
| “That is,” I said, “it is supposed that when | means let them be protected. 
young men go to college they are actuated by | screened from the cold and shaded from the | theory about it, of course. The difference in 
They are old enough | sun, and kept in a green-house with the door | this respect between French and English so- 
locked to all save the gardener. We won't ask | ciety is accounted for by our cold, damp cli- 
them to take the fearful risk of admittiug us!’ | mate—‘the paradise of wild dacks”—which seme = 
| “My dear,” said Ralph, “don’t excite your- | subdues the passions; and by the more genu- | 
self, but get your hat now, and we will go to ine spirit of freedom in France, which places | 
hear the man who says the millenium is com- | both sezes on an equality, and relieves women 


| to know the value to themselves of a thorough 
education, and so there is no necessity for the 
professor’s performing police duty to keep 


“Exactly,” said Ralph, with an approving 


have women there for fear of increasing bur- | 
densome rules and lowering the standard of | 


ladies into his chemistry classes, and Monsieur | 


seem that colleges form a singular exception | 








| ing the day after to-morrow, and be comforted 


“Well,” said I, “it is very puzzling. The | for the present evils.” 
Amherst students have just said they can’t | 


—<—— 


A PRACTICAL WOMAN SUFFRAGIST. 


| An Englishwoman has set about claiming 
her rights by a very practical form of protest. 

She is an unmarried lady of good position, 
| living in a house, the rent of which she pays 
| out of her own money,in Regent Park. When 
| the government taxes were demanded lately, 
she fefused to pay. She sent to the collector 
a formal protest, announcing’ that her refusal 
to pay was on principle and not because of in- 
ability—on the ground that those who would 
not allow her any representation in the law- 
making of the country had no right to call on 
her to pay taxes. She received several other 
invitations to pay, and I believe the autliori- 
ties thought the whole affair a decided nui- 
sance, and would have backed out of it and 
let the lady keep her money if they could. 
But in common decency they could not aban- 
don their claims in that case and enforce it in 
| others. So at last they sent in bailiffs, seized 
some of her furniture and sold it. Of course 
this was what she wanted, and she now ap- 
peals to all women situated like herself to 
follow her example. Nothing could possibly 
be more embarrassing to the government 
than a widely-orgarized passive 
of this kind. It was thus that the system of 
conscription’ for the militia was overthrown 
in England, and the imposition of minister’s 


State church), rendered impossible in Ireland. 
But in these cases the resistance was only that 
of a few determined men. Just think what 
power could deal with the resistance of a great 
many determined women !—Justin McCarthy. 





—_———_ 


A FRENCHMAN’S OPINION OF ENGLISH 
wom 


| 

| 

OMEN. 

| {From the Saturday Review.) 

Of our countrywomen M. Taine writes more 
| favorably—at least as far as the physical part 
| of them is concerned, Nature has done every- | 
thing for them; and their simple, wholesome | 
| habits of life have given Nature fair play. If 
they only had minds—or, rather, esprié (for 
M. Taine allows a certain amount of common 
sense and practical intelligence) and knew how 
to dress and walk, they would be perfect. In | 
figure and complexion, and in all the beauty | 
which belongs to good health, they beat their | 
Frenchsisters. But M. Taine is rather dispos- 

ed to agree with Hamilton's sarcasm on Mad- 
| ame de Wetenhall—that, though she had a very 
} 


pretty face, it was always the same face, which 
| might have been taken out of a case in the 
morning, and put back at night, without hav- | 
|ing been used all day. He ‘is also at one 
with Hawthorne as to the “‘beefiness” of | 
our matrons. He noticed even young women | 
| with red noses, and the more mature ones sug- 
| gested bifteck cru. But it is their style of | 
dressing that is most exasperating and intol- 
erable. 

M. Taine makes a remark about his own | 


| countrywomen which perhaps helps to e€X-| anq elastic touch, for their tine, silvery and singing 


| quality of tone, for extraordinary fullness and body of 
| tone throughout the scale; and have the endorsement 
| of most 0! 


plain the alleged insipidity of which he accuses 
| their English sisters. ‘The former, he says, are 
| perpetually striving to attract attention—al- 
ways au port d'armes eta la parade ; while the 
latter have other things to think of—their fami- 
lies, housekeeping, works on political economy | 
from “Moodie’s,” and other grave pursuits; 
and, so far from yielding to coquetry, they are | 
rather careless and defiant of the graces. M. | 
Taine might perhaps be suspected of a little | 


sarcasm in his description of the serious and | 


| useful literature which Englishwomen delight 


to study in their leisure hours, and in his as- 
sumption that fashion-books and novels are | 
despised. But he shows a hearty appreciation | 
of the pure, unaffected simplicity which, in | 
spite of the girl of the period and her propa- | 
ganda, is still the characteristic of a large body 
of our countrywomen. He is surprised that | 
young ladies should wear spectacles in public, | 
and should walk about infstout, thick-soled | 
boots. But nothing struck him so much as 
the spirit of frank companionship in which 
young men and women meet in society :— 

“I can testify from what I saw to the great | 
liberty they enjoy. I saw many young ladies 
in the morning in Hyde Park who had come 
fur a ride, attended only by a groom. In the 
country, where L had been on a visit two days, 
I was asked to give my arm to a young lady 
of the house, to conduct her a mile off 3S . | 
who spent a year here, finds this loyal and tree | 
intercourse charming. ‘Come and see me, 
said a gentleman to whom he was introduced. | 
‘Ll want you to know my girls!’ ‘They are the 
most amiable and honest companions. You | 
ride with them, you go with them to archery | 
meetings, you talk familiarly to them of every- | 
thing or nearly everything, you laugh with 





| them without arriere-pensee ; it would be im- 


possible even for a fat to treat them otherwise | 
than as his sisters. Two Frenchmen of my | 
acquaintance dined at a house. At eleven | 
o'clock at night they were asked to see home | 
a couple of young girls who were there. All | 
fo. set off in a cab and rode together for halfan 
hour, chatting gayly, and without any stiffness 
or embarrassment vn either side.” 


M. Taine admits that this is a wholesome 


resistance | 


money (a tax levied for the benefit of the | 


| 
| pop-corn is to start it now. 
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Let them be | and desirable state of things; but he has his ! 


| from the patronizing protection of the men. 


| 
| 
| 





HUMOROUS, 


Preferred creditors—those who don’t dun. 


by an accident to a British ship. 
| Why are pen-makers the most dishonorable 
| persons in the world? Because they make 
people steel pens, and then say they do write. 
. Agrocer having a cask for sale had written 
on it, “For sail.” A wag wrote underneath, 
“For freight or charter, apply at the bung-hole.” 
A speaker at a recent public meeting con- 





; 


Remember the eyes of the vox populi are upon 
you, 
| Stubbs said to one of his debtors, “Isn’t it 
| about time you paid me that little bill?” “My 
| dear sir,” was the consoling reply, ‘it is not a 
question of time, it is a question of money.” 
A country rector complained to old Dr. Routh 
that he received only five pounds for preach- 
ing a certain sermon at Oxford; “Five 
pounds!” said the doctor; ‘why, I wouldn’t 
have preached that sermon for tifty !” 
A saloon keeper, having started business in 
a building where trunks had been made, ask- 


sign, “Trunk Factory.” ‘Oh,’ said the friend, 
a ts ; vgn : 

just change the T to a D, and it willsuit you 
exactly.” 
| In a French court, recently, as a witness 
| was about to give his testimony, the advocate 
remarked : 
that this witness is entided to entire confi- 
dence, as he has not had time to consult his 
lawyer.” 


H. G., iu a recent agricultural address, allud- 
ed to the Almighty as “the Author of all 
things,” he did not mean to “involve his Ma- 
ker in any responsibility for that book about 
farming.’’ 


could make puns, and had much drollery, A 
juryman once said that he was deaf in one 
ear, “Well, then,” said Alderson, ‘‘you may 
leave the box, for it is necessary that the jury- 
men should hear both sides.” 

Greeley says that the best way to raise early 
Put the corn,— 
any kind will do,—in a corn-popper, and sus- 
pend in the sun over a pan of water till the 
shoots grow out between the wires; then in the 
spring set it out in pots or beds, and before June 


| the popped corn will be hanging in little paper 


bags all over the branches. 


The following is the recommendation given 
an English servant: ‘*The bearer has been in 
my house a year—minus eleven months, Dur- 
ing this time she has shown herself diligent— 
at the house door; frugal—in work ; mindful— 
of herself; prompt—in excuses; friendly—to- 
ward men; faithtul—to her lovers; and honest 
—when everything had vanished.” 





(CHarrereD New York, May, 1860,] 
CELEBRATED AND WORLD-RENOWNED, 
Grand, Square and U pright, 
GOLD MEDAL, 


Fall [ron Frame aad Overstrung Bass, 


PIANO-FORTES. 


These Pianos are remarkable for evenness, splendid 


Coming to grief—meeting trouble half way. | 
“Every man except a dog” was lately lost | 


cluded his appeal by the remarkable warning, | 


ed a friend what he had better do with the old | 


“f wish to remark to the court | 


A pious Louisville editor trusts that when | 


Baron Alderson, learned, gentle and good, | 


J. M. THRESHER, 
DENTIST, 


132 Court Street, 
BOSTON. 6m 


R. E. APTHORP. 
REAL ESTATE AND MORTGAGES, 


Funds always in hand for First Class City Mort- 
gages. 
Boston Post Building, Room 5. 





ly Ang. 5. 


MRS. L. R. SPRINGER, 


| mapas and dealer in Decalcomanie, Diaphanie 
and Materials, Holly Wood articles, On Vases, etc, 
Free Instructions in Decalcomanie. ax flowers, 
Fruit, ete., taught with all the latest improvements, 
| tnmee by an entirely néw process, taught in one es- 

| son. ecalcomanie Depot, Bs Wasbington Street. 

| May 27. ly 


| 
| 





DON’T BUY YOUR PIANOS, ORGANS, STOOLS 
OR COVERS until you visit the PALACE OF. MU- 
SIC, 1 Pemberton conan, The above cut represents 
the Piano that we will sell by paying $1 per day for 
one year; being an elegantly carved rosewood case, 
Seven Octave, Over Strung, Full size Piano, with im- 
proved Harp. 

Examine the Piano that we¢ell for #450 c1sh or $1.25 
per day for one year, being the celebrated Steinwa: 
Scale Grand Square 7} Octave Piano, for power, nea’ 
ness and quality of tone surpassing any Piano in the 
market. 

Great variety of Second-hand Pianos and ans, 
from all the principal makers, for sale for the 
| original cost. 
Also, Agents for Briggs’ Patent Portable Ottoman 
| Music Portfolio Piano Stool. ; 

Have you seen the Eureka Grand Organ, that we 
sell by paying 50 cents per day for one year, with six 
| stops, two sets of reed, got up in the form of an ele- 
| gant side-board? Be sure and call and examine be- 
| 
| 





ore buying these instruments elsewhere. 
Palace of Music Grand Square Piape Ce. 
| June 10, ly G. W. NORRIS, Presideat. 
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St. Louis Ladies’ Magazine, 


A First-Class Monthly Magazine of Fashion, 
Music, and Polite Literature. 
Single subscription, per year. .... 
Four copies. .......+.+6+ 
DER, GOGEES. 2 ves vaccvévedescssevessepeceuteuch vee 15.00 
Nine copies per year, aud one to getter-up of club rd 
“ “ “ “ “ ‘ 2 


~ 








Twelve 
Handsome premiums are given to tl.ose who get up 
clubs. Send four cents postage for a specimen copy, 
Address 
MARGARET L. JOHNSON, 
407 North 4th Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
June 24. 


TURNER & CHENEY, 
Attorneys and Oounsellors-at-Law, 
13 Court Sq., Beston. 


C. W. TcoRNER. H. R. Coener. 
June 24. ly 











THE INVINCIBLENESS | 


— OF THE — 


WEED FAMILY FAVORITE 


‘Sewing Machine 
| OANNOT BE DOUBTED. 
| 









+ + 


Ga VU. 
MARK. 


For Compactness, Ease of Manipulation, Durabill 
ty, Quietness of Running, and General Usefulness, 


THEY HAVE NO EQUAL. 


Greatly Improved Patent Agraffe, with | 
} 
} 


the leading pianists and musical artists | 
allover the country. These pianos can only be ob- 
tained at the establishment of 


FRED. ZUCHTMANN, 
Nov.4. 238 Washington St., Boston. ly 


- E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 


THE OLD [INDIAN DOCTOR, 
So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Curvs. 
Office, 713 Washingten Street, 
BOSTON, MASS, 


Dr. SPEAR can be consulted at his office, 713 








Washington street, Boston, or by letter, with stamp 


free of charge, upon ALL diseases. 

THOSE WHO HAVE FAILED TO BE CURED BY UTHEB 
PaYsiciaANS ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL 
on Dr. SPEAR. 


Remember Dr. Spear a be cousulted | 
y 


upon all Disea-es. Jan. 28. 
IT PAYS! 
W HITTABRER’S NEW MONTHLY com- 
mences its third volume, January, 1872. It has met 
with a success unparalleled in the West, 





reading. 
year. Weare 
the largest circulation in the Union. For this pur- 
pose we are giving most splendid premiums to those 
getting up clubs. Our premiums are unequaled. We 
are giving at least twice as much in value as any oth- 
er publication. In short, our premiums are so liberal 
that any one having a little spare time can in a few 


| evenings get a premium worth from 340 to $100 cash. 


Sewing Machines of different manufactories, Organs, 
Chromos, Books, aud an endless variety of other pre- 
miums given. Specimen copies of magazine, coutain- 
ing premium list, sent free. Address WHITTAKER, 
GILMORE & CU., Box 304, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Dee. 23. tf 


MRS. ‘A. S. SPENCER, 
Electropathic Physician, 


No. 2135 Washington Street, 


BOSTON HIGHLANDS, 
ELECTROPATHY is a system of medical practice 
based upon principles of Electricity, which it reeog- 
nizes as the connecting medium between mind aud 
matter, the vitalizing force, the natural element of the 
nerves, and as applied by Mrs. A. 5S. Spencer, will cure 
Nervous Headache,Breouchitis, Neural gia, 
Dropsy, Paralysis, Catarrh, Rheu- 
matism, Dyspepsia, General 
Debility, Ke, &e. 
Orrice Hovrs, From 9 To 1, AND FROM 2 to5 P. M. 
SATURDAYS FROM 8 to 12, M 


Mrs. Spencer does not go cu! to practice except in EX. | 
Uct. 21. 7 3m 


TREME cases. 


it is aec- | 
knowledged by all to be the best magazine for home | 
The price of subscription is only $1.00 a | 

Geeruinet. regardless of cost, to have | 


Sent to any part of New England and on terms te 
| suit the purchaser. 


_ Weed Sewing Machine Co., 
J. H. FOWLER, Agent, 

349 Washington St. 

| Several Experienced Saleswomen Wanted. 

July 29. 6m 


| 


a - — Adel Bama 
_ Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nes. 128 and 1308 d Ay corner 
Sth Street, ‘ 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics at 
| Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and 
| the City: Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
| ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the See- Le 
retary of the Faculty, l 
‘Dr. Emily Blackwell, 
1285s d Ay New York City. ~* 


SOMETHING NEW! 
COWLES’ PATENT 


TREADLE POWER. 


Adapted to all kinds of Sewing Machines. 








2e 





Persons in want of Machines for faimily use or man- 
ufacturing purposes, are invited to call and see this la 
bor-saving invention. It saves one-half the labor. It 
cannot turn the wrong way. It has no dead centers, 
no jerking motion. Itcan be stopped instantly. It 
places the machine under the perfect control of the 
operator by the use of the feet alone. The injurious 

| effects resulting from the constant use of the Sewing 
Machine are entirely obviated by the use of this 
TREADLE POWER. It can be seen in operation on 
| all kinds of machines at our Salesroom, No. 252 Wasa- 
| INGTON STREET, next door to Jordan, Marsh & Co.'s. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


HIiLi. HOLMES & CO. 
Oct. 7. 40—3m 
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WISCONSIN STATE UNIVERSITY. 


_ Last Wednesday week, the newly-erected Fe- 

male College of the State University of Wiscon- 
sin was formally opened. It was an event of 
no ordinary importance, and marks an era in 
the history of the institution, because this was 
the first building ever erected for the Universi- 
ty by the State, and because accommodations 
are thereby provided for the young ladies at- 
tending the institution, in all respects admira- 
bly adapted to their use and superior to those 
of their brothers. 

Despite the severe cold, aconsiderable num- 
ber of people accepted the invitation of the 
President of the University to inspect the new 
Female College building, and during most of 
the afternoon its halls and rooms were throng- 
ed with visitors, all of whom expressed them- 
selves delighted with the building and its ar- 
rangements, the young ladies occupying it 
manifesting a good deal of satisfaction in their 
elegant new quarters, which some of them had 
tastefully ornamented. 

The celebration closed with addresses at the 
Capitol. A large audience gathered in the 
evening at the Assembly Chamber, embracing 
the Faculty and students of the University, 
State officers, judges, and the people of Madi- 
son of all classes and both sexes. 

The exercises were opened with a finely exe- 
cuted chorus by a score of members of the 
Madison Musical Union, under the leadership 
of Dr. C. C. Chittenden. 

Prayer followed, led by Prof. J. W. Sterling, 
identified with the University from the outset, 
who returned thanks to God that such an in- 
stitution had been founded, for the prosperity 
that had attended it notwithstanding the ob- 
stacles it had encountered. 

Mr. J. C. Gregory, in behalf of the Board of 

Regents, spoke briefly as follows :-— 


Ladies and Gentlemen :—We are assembled, 
to-night, upon a most interesting occasion; a 
step forward in civilization has been taken. 

e Legislature, recognizing its plain duty 
to make equal provision for the education of 
the sexes, with a munificence worthy of our 
growing State, and with a full appreciation of 
the great good it sought to accomplish, placed 
in the hands of the Board of Regents of the 
University fifty thousand dollars, to enable 
them to erect an additional University edifice, 
which it designed should be constructed for 
the special use and benefit of the young wo- 
men of the State, and to afford them an equal 
chance to obtain a solid education. 


Mr. Van Slyke, another member of the 
Board of Regents, whose forte is planning and 
acting, rather than talking, and who very sel- 
dom appears as a public speaker, made the fol- 
lewing pertinent remarks :— 


Mr. President :—In the absence of gentlemen 
of the Board of Regents who were announced 
and expected to be present this evening, it de- 
volves upon the Chairman of the Executive 
and Building Committees, to make a few ini- 
tiatory remarks regarding the inception, prog- 
ress and completion of the edifice we have met 
here to dedicate, and the design of the Regents 
in providing, as they have, for the young ladies 
of the University, the Female College build- 
ing. 

Soon after the redrganization of the Wis- 
consin University, (in 1866), the Regents (ac- 
cepting of the fact that this class of students 
should at least have rooms better adapted to 
their use than were then provided) made ear- 
ly a to the Legislature for an appro- 

riation of money sufficient to erect a suitable 
uilding for their accommodation. 

The point was thus gained. The precedent 

.is established. For the honor and credit of 
Wisconsin let it henceforth be maintained. 

The arrangement of rooms is such as to af- 
ford appropriate apartinents for a family of. 
teachers, matron and students, without dis- 
turbance from recitation and music rooms, or 
the domestic department below. The public 
rooms are heated by furnaces; water is dis- 
tributed on every floor; the conveniences of 
closets and’ baths are supplied; ventilation is 
perfect; and spacious corridors, porticos and 

give ample opportunity for exercise 
and recreation. We believe no similar in- 
stitution is better provided, in all respects, 
than this. The entire cost of plans, superin- 
tendence and building—everything complete 
—has been $46,570.36, thus leaving a balance 
which goes far towards furnishing) it. 

It has been the aim of the Regents to not 
only accord to the students of the Female Col- 
lege every privilege of the University in all its 
departments—in common with its other col- 
leges—but to give the young ladies (if they pre- 
fer such course) the additional facilities of a 
school that will favorably compare with any fe- 
male college or seminary in the land, where 
the distinctive features of an exclusive female 
education can be had, and at the least possible 
expense — advantages not common to stu- 
dents, and rareiy found combined as here, 
for young ladies. 

Especial pains have been taken to furnish 
the building in a style that may tend to pro- 
mote neatness and order; to cultivate and re- 
fine the taste, and to make it attractive, com- 
fortable and pleasant in its surroundings; and, 
finally, to leave with the students a happy rec- 
olleetion of their schooldays there, and of all 
the associations connected therewith. 

A suitable hall exclusively for the young la- 
dies’ literary societies was not unthought of. 
Other omissions may have been made, and 
nistakes occurred; but, with the limited 
means at command, a duty to perform to the 
State—to faithfully expend the sum set apart, 
and no more—all has been done that could be 
well done; and we now commit it to your 
hands, finished, furnished—completed for the 
purposes intended,—trusting that it may meet 
your just approval, and that of the State. 


PRESIDENT TWOMBLY’S ADDRESS. 
Rev. J. H. Twombly, President of the State 
University, was then introduced, and delivered 
a most eloquent address, nearly an hour in 
length, speaking entirely without manuscript. 
We therefore can only give an imperfect re- 
port, which compares with the address as de- 





livered, much as the skeleton!does with the per- 
fectly-developed and smoothly-rounded body : 


He said he appreciated the importance of 
the interests referred to by members of the 
Board of Regents, and should make every pos- 
sible effort to do the best that could be done 
for this and all departments of the University, 
in the history of which the event of to-day 
marks so important an era. 

A building had been erected and was now 
formally opened, which reflected great credit 
on the well-timed liberality of the legislators 
who furnished the necessary funds, and those 
who planned and superintended the construc- 
tion of such an ornament to the city of Mad- 
ison and an honor to the State. It symbolized 
the growth of ideas, the ascendency of mind 
over matter, and was a chaste and enduring 
monument of pa already made toward 
that equality of privileges for woman, toward 
which modern civilization was tending; and 
showed that this State recognized the impor- 
tance of giving her the fullest liberal education. 

In the re history of woman she had heen 
hampered and her opportunities for cultiva- 
tion and acquiring intellectual power had been 
limited. In Egypt, Babylon, Persia, India, 
Turkey, Arabia, Greece,—even in her days of 
glory—in Rome when mistress of the world, 
even in modern empires, woman had been in 
a state of comparative bondage. That a won- 
derful change had taken place was suggested 
by the remarks which had been e, and 
the scenes of this day, when people been 
to view a beautiful structure, reared at great 
cost, expressly to facilitate acquiring educa- 
cation by the young women, as well as by the 
young men, of Wisconsin. There could be no 
question as to the propriety of this step for- 
ward, and of giving equal opportunities for 
mental development to all members of the 
human family; or that women were as capable 
of mental culture as men. 

The importance of woman’s education was 
shown from her own intellectual capacities and 
wants, and from her legitimate influence on 
society. While she might differ from man as 
the sun and moon, the tulip and the daisy, and 
although her peculiar sphere might be differ- 
ent, she had fully vindicated her claims to in- 
tellectuality, suseptibility to culture and fit- 
ness for the higler activities of life. In war, 
Deborah, Artemesia, Zenobia, Joan of Are 
and others had distinguished themselves, and 
though the education of young ladies for the 
army was not advocated, if there came a time 
when the national life was in peril, and men 
proved incompetent to save it, he would pluck 
the epaulets from imbecile men and place 
them on brave women. In statesmanship, a 
long line from Semiramis to Victoria had so 
administered affairs as to show equal ability 
with men. So in business, in authorship, in 
science and literature, woman had won envia- 
ble fame in spite of many disadvantages. It 
may be asked whether young ladies now have 
ability to warrant the experiment of giving 
them the highestculture. That the girls keep 
pace with the boys in our academies and high 
schools is admitted. I have the testimony of 
the Presidents of thirty colleges, where both 
ladies and gentlemen are admitted, most fa- 
vorable to the fitness of young women to profit 
by their advantages equally with young men. 

Woman’s circumstances in this country, 
where she must often depend on her own en- 
ergies, require that women have the same 
privileges as young men to fit themselves for 
labor, trade, banking, commerce, teaching and 
writing; and to show what woman could do 
with these privileges, the speaker referred to a 
lady who had been a member of his own con- 
gregation in girlhood, and shown an ability to 
write, which was not particularly fostered. 
But now she wrote from the National Capital 
letters for several papers, one of which gave 
her $3000 a year, and altogether she earned 
a greater income than any educator in the 
land, and her success was an incentive to 
others to pursue a literary career, and incite- 
ment to high culture to prepare for it. 

In the nature of the female mind and the 
influence of her trained intellect on the world 
was the strongest argument in behalf of her 
mental development. In the home circle and 
in social life, woman’s influence was boundless, 
and its effect felt to remotest ages. Man, har 
assed with the struggles of active life, was 
cheered and refreshed by home joys. The 
smiles and graceful ringlets of which poets 
and novelists talked had their charm, but the 
mind needs something more—sympathy, fresh 
thoughts, new ideas, help in the solution of 
great questions,—and for this a woman of na- 
tive power, who understands the higher range 
of thought, is a helpmeet indeed, and has a 
glory shed about her that neither wealth nor 
birth can give. The influence of the mothers 
of great men in forming their characters was 
incalculable. The influence of such cultured 
women worked out into society, helping to pu- 
rify and elevate it. 

If women were educated as thoroughly as 
men, labor would be more honored. As the 
number of educated minds increases, toil be- 
comes respected, and onthe honor in which 
toil is held much depends. The influence of 
woman in virtue, benevolence and religion was 
another argument for education. Without our 
churches our land would be unfit for human 
habitation, and they depended Jargely upon 
the sympathy and active efforts of women, 
who must be educated in order to enable com- 
ing generations to meet the assaults of infidel- 
ity. 

Women should be thoroughly educated for 
the sake of the progress of thought and sci- 
ence, in which there might be greater strides 
than any of the past. There were continents 
of thought yet’ undiscovered, sciences yet to 
be revealed, based on elements we know not 
of, and on this progress of science hangs the 
progress of individual man, contrary to the 
misapprehension that practical education has 
little to do with abstruse study or deep inves- 
tigation. Flames in anight might carry deso- 
lation in their path, but the trained intellect 
would give beauty for ashes, and restore what 
has been destroyed, but if the intellect perish- 
es, barbarism follows. The red man had 
nerve, brain, muscle, but he lacked culture, in 
centuries made no progress, and is passing 
away. It is estimated there are 70,000 liberal- 
ly educated men in the United States. If there 
were as many liberally educated women, there 
would have been a far greater impulse given 
to thought. But women were yet to a great 
extent denied the highest culture. We were 
proud of our country, but the doors of two- 
thirds of ‘our colleges were closed against wo- 
man, and when she asked admission she was 
told, ‘*Procul, O procul este, profani.”’ But 
when woman was robbed, society suffered, 


when man attempted to work out the prob- 
lem of civilization alone, he was the loser. 
When woman is allowed to pursue the paths 
of knowledge with him, they are mutual help- 
ers. The alternative is the liberal education 
of woman or the partial barbarism of man. | 
Open the college doors, allow all to take the 
courses provided, and turn none away. In 
this Female College some special opportuni- 
ties were given for the cultivation of the ws- 
thetic nature of woman, stronger than that of 
man, in the cultivation of the fine arts, music, 
ete. 
A brighter day isdawning. On the hill-tops 
are a white-robed band with banners inscribed, 
“Knowledge;’ “Purity; “Peace;’ “Pro- 
gress.’” The bearerssay, “Brothers, we would 
gladly help you to discover new continents of 
thought, and evoke and apply to life now la- 
tent sciences.” For myself, and in the name 
of the State of Wisconsin, I bid them *Come.’’ 

With reference to the institution with which 
we are connected, I can speak in hopeful 
terms. The people of the State have passed 
through the embarrassing and trying period 
of their existence. They have gathered for- 
tunes which will enable them to better sustain 
the cause of education, and we hope for great- 
er prosperity for the State University. Its Jo- 
cation, than which there is none more beauti- 
ful on the American continent, is an element 
of power. Its admirable organization adapts 
it to all students and interests. This new 
building is a new attraction, and will largely 
promote itsgrowth. The esteem in which it 
is held among the people, growing out of its 
wise management by the Regents and those 
who have presided over its destinies, and the 
ability and fidelity of those who have filled its 
chairs, leave no room to doubt its continued 
growth and prosperity, in helping to supply 
the call for trained minds which is constantly 
increasing. Its high moral and religious char- 
acter commends it, all leading shades of relig- 
ious thought being represented here and yet 
the utmost harmony existing, since those who 
hold sacredly their own beliefs are tolerant of 
those of others, so that every Christian de- 
nomination can rally to the support of this in- 
stitution, entirely unsectarian, yet where God 
is devoutly acknowledged and the endeavor is 
made to lift every one toward him. The high 
character of the students for virtue, industry, 
and a desire for knowledge, make them de- 
sirable associates for others who shall come. 
This institution is antagonistic to none, but 
seeks to benefit all from the primaries to the 
colleges, and invites all to come up higher. 

In the records of the late war for the Union, 
it is told that in a supreme crisis of a great 
battle, a General rose in his stirrups and with 
cheering cry called to his soldiers, “Forward, 
the whole column!’ So to-night, feeling that 
the cause of education is intimately connected 
with the public welfare, I call, in the spirit of 
friendship and hope to all engaged in work, 
“Forward, the whole column!” |Applause. | 


President Twombly’s address occupied about 
an hour, and was listened to with great inter- 
est. 

At its conclusion the Musical Union sang the 
“Pilgrims’ Chorus,” and Gov. Fairchild made 
the following timely speech. 

GOV. FAIRCHILD’S SPEECH. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen :—The 
event which has called us together is one in 
which the people of this State ought to feel, 
and do feel, a deep interest. Especially to ev- 
ery friend of the State University this is an oc- 
easion long to be remembered. The day on 
which is formally opened this beautiful edifice, 
so complete and tasteful in all its arrange- 
ments, to be devoted to the sole use of %he 
daughters of the State, the full recognition of 
their right of admission to the institution and 
its courses of study on a par with the gentle- 
men, mark the commencement of a new era 
in the history of the University. LIrejoice that 
the sexes can nowrun the educational race 
with equal advantage. Regardless of sex, may 
the best scholar win. |Applause.|.... 

To you, Mr. President, is committed a great 
charge. That you will meet the most sanguine 
expectations of the people, your friends have 
no doubt. You will receive the earnest, active 
support of every lover of education in the 
State, and will, I doubt not, through many 
years of successful labor, receivetthe constant 
approbation of the people. Your success will 
be our success, and your gratification will be 
our pride. «... 

1 owe an apology for detaining you so long, 
but I could not say what I desired to say in 
fewer words. My last official word to you is: 
May the blessing of God rest upon the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. [Hearty applause. | 


THE MUSICAL TREASURE! 


1500 COPIES SOLD in one week! 
This attractive Collection, just published, contains 
the CREAM of all the VOCAL AND INSTRUMEN- 
TAL MUSIC brought out within the last two years. 
Full of Songs. Duets, Quartets, Rondos, Polkas, Pol- 
ka Mazurkas, Schottisches, Quadrilles, Galops, March- 
es, Four-Hand Pieces, &c., all of the best quality. 
Music fitted for Piano-forte or Reed Organ. 
Price, Boards, $2.50; Cloth, $3.00; Full Gilt, $4.00. 
A Capital Song! NELL, THE VII-LAGE PRIDE. 
Morris. 40 
All who wish to go to an ORGAN SCHOOL are ad- 
vised to apply to that excellent teacher, MR. GEO. 
F. ROOT, wh brilliant reputation fire cannot burn, 
and whose 


ROOT’S SCHOOL for the CABINET ORGAN 


is one of the very best books that can be devised for 
learners of Reed Instruments, Already well-known, 














and has an extensive sale. Price, $2.50. 
A Popular Piece! IF EVER I CEASE TO LOVE. 
Waltz. Knight. .30 


The above books and pieces, mailed, post free, on re- 
ceipt of retail price. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., 

Jan. 6. BOSTON. ly 


ROBERT COLLYER. 


“Waar a glorious man Robert Collyer is! I think 
of him with unceasing pride and affection.” —Extract 
Srom a private letter. 

The demand for Mr. Collyer’s latest 
book, “THE LIFE THAT NOW IS,” is 
unabated, and the tenth edition of “NA- 
TURE AND LIFE” is now selling. Price 
of each volume, $1.50. 


HORAOE B. FULLER, Publisher, 
Dec. 16. 14 Bromfield St., Boston. 








F. VOGL & CoO., 
FURNITURE, 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS. 
24 Crescent Place, Beston, Mass. 








Freperic Voe., 
8.C. VooL, 





ly May 27. 


BERRY’S PATENT 





OPEN. 


This useful article of Household and Office farni- 
ture is made in both Sofa and Lounge form, and is ad- 
mirably adapted for the purpose for which it was de- 
signed. It has ample space for the bed-clothes, avoid- 
ing the inconvenience of removing them to other 
apartments. It contains a spring bed and mattress, 
complete, and is easily adjusted. 


HENRY L. ALBEE, 
Ne. 67 UNION STREET, BOSTON. 


Between Hanover St. and Haymarket Sq. 
Aug. 12. 


SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED 


GIFT BOOKS 


FOR CHILDREN. 


The Bound Volumes of “THE NURSERY” are 
published ray ty and are now ten in number. 

PRICE, $1.00. The two volumes of each year bound 
in one, $1.75. 


The bound volumes of The Nursery, in their at- 
tractive covers of green and gold, contain just the 
tidbits for childish appetites. It is almost impossible 
for any other Christmas gift for very young folks to 
be such a multum in parvo as this Nursery of delights. 
—Boston Transcript. 


For sale by all booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of price, by the Publisher, 
JOHN L. SHOREY, 
No. 36 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
Dec. 238. 4t 


_ SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. _ 
579 Tr t Street, Boston 


near Union Park, 


ta?" Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Care of all Diseases. 
Consultation free. Social calls at the office. 
Office Hours from 10 A.M. to4 P.M., SATURDAYS 
and SUNDAYS ZXCEPTED. ly Jan. 15. 
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A SPECIAL OFFER. 
The Woman’s Journal given with other Pub- 
lications. 
We have made arrangements to furnish either of 
the Publications named below at the following re- 
duced rates. Payment must be made in advance. 


Littell’s Living Age and Woman’s Journal...... $ 
North American Review and Woman’s Journal.. 
The Atlantic Monthly and Woman’s Journal.... 
Harper’s Monthly and Woman’s Journal. oe 

Harper’s Weekly and Woman's Journal 
Harper’s Bazarand Woman’s Journal. ... 
Old and New and Woman’s Journal...... eee 
Lippincott’s Magazine and Woman’s Journal.... 
Galaxy and Woman’s Journal. ........-..0..e0+- 
Scribner’s Monthly and Woman’s Journal....... 
Every Saturday and Woman’s Journal........... 
Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Journal and Wom. Jour’l. 
Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Mag. and Woman’s Jour’!. 
Godey’s Lady’s Book and Woman’s Journal.... 
Peterson’s Magazine and Woman’s Journal...... 
Our Young Folks and Woman’s Journal......... 
Youth’s Companion and Woman’s Journal...... 
The Nursery and Woman’s Journal............-- 
The Radical and Woman’s Journal.. .........- 
The Hearth and Home and Woman's Journal... 
The Agriculturist and Woman’s Journal........ 
The National Standard and Woman’s Journal... 


The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We cannot fur- 
nish specimen copies of any of them. We especially 
commend a careful survey of this list, as it offers great 
inducements over the regular rates. Send your orders 
as soon as convenient, that you may receive the bene- 
fit of free numbers, premiums, etc. Address 

THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
Boston, Mass. 


The friends of the Woman Movement have done well 
for this JouRNAL in the past. It isread by thousands 
every week. We shall appreciate every effort made 
to extend the circulation of this paper. Of course 
many are so circumstanced that they do not need any 
compensation. The cause is dearto them and they 
will work for it. But there are others with whom 
time is money; and we desire to lay before this class 
some inducement to work for the JouRNAL. It is 
proper that they should be compensated for their time 
and trouble. As an inducement for such to work 
for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, we offer the following 
plendid premiums! 

PRANG’S CHROMOS. 

For THREE new cash subscribers, we will give a Chro- 
mo 9 by 12 inches in size, entitled “Power of Music.’ 
Very pretty. 

For Five new subscribers, we will give a chromo 
called ‘“‘Wild Roses.”” 12 by 9 inches. Beautiful. 

For EIGHT new cash subscribers, we will give a chro- 
mo called “The Kid’s Play-Ground,”’ size 11 by 17} 
inches. Price $6.00. Very beautiful. 

For s1x new cash subscribers, we will give a very 
handsome chromo by Rosa Bonheur, (cattle scene) 
“Morning” or “Evening,” size 12 by 18 inches. 

For TEN new cash subscribers, we will give an elegant 
chromo, called “Sunlight in Winter,” size 24 by 16 
inches. Price $12. Very beautiful. 

For s1x new cash subscribers, we will give either 
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chromo, ‘“‘The Unconscious Sleeper’ or ‘‘The Baby in | 
Size 13 by 16 inches. Price $6.00. Very | 


Trouble.” 
pretty. 
CLOTHES-WRINGER. 


For EIGHT new cash'subscribers, we will give an ex- | 


cellent Clothes-Wringer. 

Gar In all cases where premiums are demanded 
for subscribers the full price of the paper ($2.50 per 
annum) must accompany each subscription. 

Those who desire articles sent by express must pay 
express charges, on receipt of the goods. 

Cash in all cases must accompany the list of sub- 
scribers at $2.50 each. 


Address, Editors Woman’s JouRNAL, 
No. 3 Tremont Place, 
Boston, Mass. 





THE 


BOSTON DAILY ADVERTISER 
For 1872. 


The coming year will be full of interest in al] branch- 
es of thought and activity. It will be decided wheth- 
er the country will continue to be guided by the na- 
tional policy under which we have been so wonder- 
fully prospered since the Republican party came into 
power, or will turn aside into new and untried paths. 
A harvest of legislative projects is ripening, some of 
them wild and impracticable, others of far-reaching 
significance and importance, affecting almost every 
trade and occupation in the land, and coming home 
tothe interests and employments of all our people. 
To these are to be added a brood of social questions, 
crowding upon the public attention and affecting for 
good orill the very foundations of social order and 
happiness. To all these questions—political, economi- 
cal, social—the DAILY ADVERTISER will now as 
heretofore give its best attention, and will bring to 
the discussion of them a just, intelligent ‘and impar- 
tial spirit. The object of every journal which hopes 
to commend its counsel to the judgment of discrimi. 
nating and fair-minded readers is, first, to intorm it- 
self of the truth; and second, to enforce it by the 
best means in its power. To accomplish this object is 
our purpose and constant endeavor. 

Nor do we forget, in the discussion of public ques- 
tions, the varied demands which an exacting publie 
makes upon all newspapers professing to reflect in 
any degree the busy and changing life of the times. 
Intelligent observers and trained writers, with pecu- 
liar facilities for obtaining information in the great 
capitals and centers of interest at home and abroad, 
will continue to make che DAILY ADVERTISER 
the medium of their correspondence; and their num- 
ber will be increased as new exigencies call for their 
services. Special pains will be taken to secure ful? 
and trustworthy telegraphic correspondence from 
Washingten during the session now in progress, and 
from other American cities. 

In the department of general and local news, it is 
our purpose to give as prompt and full a record of 
each day’s important events as the telegraph, the 
mails and special reporters can furnish, and as is con- 
sistent with entire accuracy—making the record both 
interesting for the passing hour and fit to be referred 
to hereafter. This will include reports of public 
meetings of every character, the records of the courts 
the transactions of commercial, literary and reforma- 
tory associations, the progress of legislation and ad- 
ministration, national, State and municipal, and the 
daily incidents which make up the life of the citizens 
ofarepublic. The attention of skillful and independ- 
ent writers will continue to be given to the depart- 
ment of music and the drama, and to general literary 
criticism. 

The fi ial, cial and marine records will 
remain in the hands of the competent and experi- 
enced reporters who have long had charge of them 
and have made them an authority with the commer- 
cial and business public. To these has been recently 
added a real estate record, which will present from 
day to day, as accurately as possible, the changes and 
fluctuations in this branch of business. The effort to 
keep up these varied departments, and to secure for 
all of them the reliance and confidence of experts, re- 
quires a large expenditure of labor and money, which 
we shall not hesitate to increase as rapidly as the 
business interests of this community demand it, or as 
the public confidence in our efforts will enable us to 
do so. And in addition to all these regular depart- 
ments of a well-organized newspaper, we shall give 
such selections of current miscellany and contribu. 
tions on topics of special interest, from time to time, 
as will make the DAILY ADVERTISER as welcome 
a visitor at the breakfast table and the fireside as it 
has long been a necessary one at all places of profes- 
sional and business enterprise in New England.- 











THE 
SEMI-WEEKLY ADVERTISER. 

The Semi-WEEKLY ADVERTISER is printed every 
Tuesday and Friday morning, contains few advertise- 
ments, and is devoted to news and miscellaneous 
reading. Itcontains all the important news of the 
Daily, concisely and compactly arranged, all its more 
interesting correspondence, together with its edito- 
rials and miscellaneous selections. To travellers and 
residents abroad, and to those at home who live at 
such a distance as to make the receipt of a daily news- 
paper impracticable, the Semi-Weekly is commended 
as the next best thing. 


THE WEEKLY ADVERTISER. 

The WEEKLY ADVERTISER contains all the read 
ing matter of the Daily not of purely transient or lo- 
cal interest, and adds thereto a carefully digested 
summary of the news of the week, stories selected 
from the best sources or contributed by writers spe- 
cially engaged, and an agricultural department pre- 
pared exclusively for this edition. To avoid misun- 
derstanding on the part of those wishing for our 
weekly edition, the name will be changed from the 
SrrcTaTor to the WEEKLY ADVERTISER, and for 
convenience the form will be the same as that of the 
Daily and Semi-Weekly editions. 

TERMS: 

The subscription price of the DAILY ADVERTISER 
is $12 per annum. To clubs of five and under twenty 
to one address, the price is $9.50 per copy. To clubs 
of twenty and upwards, the price is $9 per copy. 

The subscription price of the Semi-WrrKLy Ap- 
VERTISER is $4 per year. 

The subscription price of the WerKkLy ADVER- 
TISER is $2 per year. Toclubs of ten and upwards 
the price is $1.50 per copy. 


Boston Daily Advertiser, 


E. F. WATERS, Treasurer. 
29 Court Street, Boston. 





Braman, Shaw & Co., 
Importers of 


Sam.Laycock & sons’ 





ENGLISH 


Hair Seating, 


AND 





MANUFACTURERS 


PARLOR SUITS, 


Reclining Chairs, Sofas, Lounges, &c. 


Salesrooms, 27 Sudbury, cor. Portland St. 


BOSTON. 
| Jan.6. Pactory-- East Cambridge. 
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